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Here are h 
+ and Wrong Way to Plant Roses 
just a few 9 9g y At the left is the 
2 ‘ro! corm of the Saffron 
of the (below) Do you crowd your shrub to om 6 
os one side in too narrow a hole? Do -_ * at right of 
750 “How you plant it in a hole too shallow, Colchien CFO Me ~ like 
to-Do-it" allowing the roots no chance to spread Me ge eee . - a, 
Pi is book points out common Book mea "e ul He 
ictures a cian anal 3 gives full in 
mistakes, shows correct methods structions fo ant- 
P te ictions for plant 
in "The ing and care, 
Garden 
Encyclopedia" 


How to Protect Your 
Plants in Winter 


} (above) Method of covering perennials 

for winter. Diagrams and detailed 
instructions given for roses, trees, 
boxwood, evergreens, many others 


Correct Way to Pot Bulbs 
(left) Four stages clearly explained 


Complete instructions given for potting 
and indoor care of all popular varie 


ee SR x So 
t . ties of bulbs during the winter 











The 
GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Written for the climate, soils, seasons, methods 
of all parts of the U. S. by American experts 


A’ LAST, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! 
Answers every question about your garden in simple, non- 
technical language, in convenient alphabetical arrangement that 
enables vou to turn instantly to just the facts you want. No 
more need to search through dozens of incomplete books for 
information. Now every point that puzzles you is explained 
briefly, clearly, authoritatively in this one book. Its scope is 
amazing. It covers every problem of planning, planting, and 
earing for your garden. NEW from cover to cover and riglit 
up-to-date. Size of book 64% x 91% x 1% inches. 


1400 Pages ¢ 750 Pictures « 10,000 Articles 


Everything You Need to Know—About Anything You Want to Grow 


Annual Flowers How to Grow Every Flower, How, When and Where to 


= Grow Vari Vegetable, Shrub. Transplant. 

Hard to Grow How to Select the Best How to Condition Soil 
Varieties Kinds and Fertilize. 

Hards Sspes q ‘ How to Overcome Pests 

Aalf Hardy ry pes How, When and Where to and Diseases. 

Grouping Plant “ 

Yermination Tables , Ilow to Store Roots, Bulbs, 

Starting Indoors How to Plan a Garden for ete., for Winter. 

Planting Dates Beauty and Success. How to Prune. Disbud. ete 

Transplanting s . ; 

Fertilizing How to Care for and How to Cultivate Indoor and 

Cultivation Cultivate. Window Boxes. 


Flowering Bulbs ‘ 
Ttoxes Edited by L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A. 
Flowering Shrubs 
Ornamental Vines 
Fruit Trees 





GARDEN A beautiful 16-page booklet in color con- 
Herries re — Garden and Landscape Plans sent ob 
— Pp LA N Ss ote = peer Mg ee Keep it FP SSSSS SSCS SSH S SESS SSS E SSS E STE S ESS e eee eee 
awns . 
Preparing Soil , MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
Rock Gardens 
Water Gardens WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 9111, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, one copy 


i 
Evergreens 
Wild Flowers 
Vegetables of The Garden Encyclopedia. Notify me when ready to ship 


Pests and I will send one dollar deposit. Ship fully prepaid for 

Diseases one week’s examination. If I return the book you will refund 

a .~ > end Coe S 00 my deposit at once. If I keep it the deposit is my first pay- 
Serer on ment and J will send $1.00 each month until the low price 
Frames ; Only 4. (Easy Terms) if You Keep It of $4.00 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. The Garden 

Succession Planting 

Winter Storage 








Plans are to be mine free in connection with the book 


(if full cash accompanies order, book will be 





Transplanting You may have the GARDEN ENCYLCLOPEDIA for free exam- sent postage free, Same return privilege.) 
Pruning ination and judge for yourself its amazing value. Just sign and 
Teas. and Walls | 8°24 the coupon, with no money, to reserve your copy. We. will Pe ey 
Canon ; ‘ notify you when the volume is ready to ship. Then send $1.00 
Sete deposit and the GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA. with free garden Ee eee Ae Ie: Aa eee 
Grafting, etc plans, will be skipped prepaid for a week’s examination. If not 
ws Deas delighted return it and your dollar wili be refunded at once. If City Ss 

a you keep it, your deposit is your first payment and you pay : 

omplete balance at the rate of $1.00 per month. [Check if you want beautiful artcraft binding for only $1 more 





— | WM. H. WISE & CO. Dent. 9111, 50 West 47th Street, New York. N.Y. TITITITITITITITITIT iii tte 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


A Helpful Hint 


To the Editor of 
HAVE discovered something I have found 
helpful. Plant = Snapdragons.,  ete., in 

waxed paper cups and then they can be 

set out without disturbing roots. I used to 
have such bad luck transplanting delicate 
seedlings.—(Mrs.) Z. U. Kuopr, (N. Mex.) 

—This is a variation of a well established 


The Flower Grower: 


practice of using dirt bands, sold in any 
seedstore, which are easily handled in 
frames and are economical of space.— 


DITOR, 


Sprouting Potatoes for Earliness 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 

AM sending my subscription to THE 
| FLOWER Grower. I used to take it a 
few years ago, but we had such hot dry 
summers I felt I could not afford to take 
it, and I missed it so much. I want to 
tell you how I grew Irish potatoes three 
weeks earlier than usual. I planted home 
crown seed that had been in the basement 
all winter and had sprouts on them from 
one to twelve inches long. I carefully cut 
the seeds leaving the sprout on, and then 
laid them in a furrow. They soon came up. 
I have grown fine potatoes this way. 
(Mrs.) W. W. Botron, (Kans.) 


Use for Empty Seed Packets 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


 Deatiy seed packets do not take up 
much room, especially if stored in a 
large manilla envelope or a box. Later 
in the season, as plants mature and _ blos- 
soms come, it is nice to know just where a 
particular kind was purchased and what 
that particular variety was. I can’t see 
anything particularly beautiful in a garden 
with seed packets atop markers, and any- 
way not after it rains; and my note book 
gives more reliable information as there- 
in is recorded date of planting, when seed 
should) germinate and any _ information 
which I might consider useful. This past 
year after several attempts in raising a 
certain kind of annual I found just what 
| wanted; now when ready to order this 
vear’s supply I can quickly find just what 
J want.—(Mrs.) FRANK BARRETT, (N. Y.) 


Soil for those Roses 


To the Editor of The 
Hil writer has read with interest. 
What Soil and Food for Roses? 

by Dr. J. H. Nicolas, May issue, FLOWER 

Grower. Dr. Nicolas of course is recognized 

as one of this country’s outstanding Rose 

hybridizers, a man who has done much to 
increase interest in Rose growing, through 
his lectures and numerous writings. But 
just why has he recently become unduly 
excited over the recent controversy of 
whether Roses grow better in an acid or 
alkaline soil? Who are the empirical ama- 
teurs he refers to as not having a practical 
scientific foundation for their claims that 
~Roses do best in an acid soil? Dr. Nicolas 
states that “no real American authority 
has ever committed himself; and, to my 
knowledge, no consistent and _ scientific 
study of the question has ever been made 
in America.” Personally I challenge his 
statement that no scientific study has been 
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made, and can cite plenty of proof that 


eminent investigators have done worth- 
while research work on soil tolerance for 


Roses as well as other plants. True scien- 
tists as a rule are not looking for front 
page publicity and the ballyhoo that ac- 
companies cheap publicity. 

Rose growers, after all, are primari y in- 
terested in growing thrifty plants that will 
produce maximum number of flowers otf 


good quality. Whether it takes alkaline 
soil in Europe or acid soil in the United 
States to secure these results, is not the 


ultimate solution of optimun rose growing. 
Success in growing Roses is not always a 
matter of cilmate either, but is essentially 
a matter of creating a favorable environ- 
ment of physical, mechanical and chemical 
reaction in the soil, so that the roots will 


function normally, when sther factors of 
light (sunshine) temperature (climate) 
and moisture are in balance. 


Dr. Nicolas cites the pH values of twenty- 
one sumples of soil in which Roses were 
found growing in different European fields, 
with the statement that Roses do best in a 
well aerated alkaline soil of a pH between 
7.0 and 9.0. His statement may be taken as 
true, provided there is a balance in the 
associated factors of plant foods, in avail- 
able forms. Very few growers, amateurs 
as well as nurserymen and _ florists, have 
much knowledge of pH and its practical 
application in gardening. Still fewer of 
these growers realize what chemical 
changes take place in soil, when the pH 
value is adjusted upward or downward. 
Often, a slight change in the pH concen- 
tration of soil releases certain unavailable 
plant foods that have existed in a “lock-up” 
chemical combination. This has been 
graphically illustrated and described in a 
recent bulletin by the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. Blacksburg, Va. Soil with a 
pH value of 6.0 to 7.5 apparently permits 
maximum bacteria development, and has 
the optimum value for releasing the pri- 
mary plant foods. Of the twenty-one sam- 
ples of soils from European Rose fields, 
fourteen of these samples are definitely 
within an optimun pH range, with the 
other seven samples testing near the end- 
point of tolerance for pH values best suited 
for Roses. 

One must remember, the associated fac- 
tors of soil plant foods vary greatly, in 
ditferent sections of the United States, as 
well as in different gardens in adjoining 
lots. I have seen numerous soil samples 
rich in nitrogen, with ample potash avail- 
able, and having a desirable pH value. But 
mind you, Roses failed to bloom freely be- 
cause there was a definite deficiency in 
phosphorous. To add more nitrogen, or 
additional potash to such soil would have 
been an economic waste of fertilizer. 

Growing plants is very much like know- 
ing how to operate an automobile. We 
need gasoline as fuel for driving. The 
gasoline is to an automobile what nitrogen 
is to plants. It is a dynamic force for 
expansion of leaf and wood development. 
Phosporous, a second primary element is 
necessary for root and flower or fruit de- 
velopment. Potash is the balancing agent 
that gives stamina, and color to the flowers. 

Every one knows, to successfully drive 
an automobile it must be supplied with 
fuel, water, oil and properly inflated tires. 
Who ever saw an automobile with three 
tires properly inflated, and one tire flat, 
rolling along at 60 miles an hour? Per- 
haps it could be done, at a great strain 
on the part of the driver, trying to hold 


the car in the middle of the road. Many 
Rose growers through ignorance have tried 
unsuccessfully to produce Roses in soil out 
of balance. A pH determination represents 
the most important step in finding out if 
the soil is out of chemical balance. One 
must remember that a pH value of 8.0 is 
only “slightly” alkaline, while a pH value 
of 6.0 is only slightly “acid.” Here in 
some sections of the South and West, will 
be found soil highly alkaline, with pH values 
from 9.0 to 11.0. The writer questions one’s 
ability to grow Roses in alkaline soils of 
this concentration without first adjusting 
same to an optimun range of 6.0 to 7.5. 
Furthermore, the finest southern grown 
Roses, (and the South now produces more 
car loads of plants than Kast or 
Pacific Coast) will be found growing in 
slightly acid soils. Millions of these same 
Southern grown Roses reach markets at 
distant points, and are planted in defi- 
nitely alkaline soils. Perhaps this might 
account for some failures with Roses, as 
they formerly were used to a slight acid 
root environment. 

Since Dr. Nicolas admits there are no 
real American Rose authorities, and the 
empirical amateurs have shown enough in- 
terest in Rose growing to “take sides,” it 
seems to the writer, this is a splendid 
manifestation of real sincere interest in 
Rose growing. With the lack of an Ameri- 
can Rose authority, there is some hope that 
these amateurs, by their curiosity and 
rule of thumb investigations, may stumble 
on to some worth while fact that will help 
the multitude of rose conscious gardeners. 
Evidence of this interest in pH values of 
rose soils, as published in various maga- 
zines lately, will at least stimulate more 
interest in Roses. 


Rose 


Now for the more serious side of pH 
and its influence in plant growing as well 
as how it effects our everyday lifz. To 
one who is really interested, let him read 
Bulletin No. 4, published by the American 
Horticultural Society, 1629 Columbia Rd., 
Washington, D. C., written by Dr. E. T, 
Wherry (cost 50¢). Incidentally Dr. 
Wherry has written many other articles 
along the same line of investigation. For 
another good handbook, “pH and its Prac- 
tical Application,” by LaMotte, Kenny and 
Reed, at $3.50 is invaluable. , 

The research done by Boyce-Thompson 
Institute, numerous agricultural colleges 
and the horticultural departments of some 
of our larger State colleges is worthy of 
careful study. Abstracts of their investiga- 


tion of the influence of pH changes in 
soils and its effect on plants (including 
: : 

Roses), would convince any one with an 


open mind, that optimun growth and flower 
developments depends on a rather definite 
pH value in the soil, plus associated balance 
in fertility. 

Although not a Rose grower, I have read 
practically every article published in the 
past ten years, on the subject of pH and 
its influence on horticultural crops. 1 have 
seen in other southern states where Roses 
failed to thrive, that they have been re- 
vived and produced strong, thrifty, free 
flowering plants when the native svil was 
adjusted to a slight acid value. 

It does seem that only Dr. Nicolas is 
alarmed over the question of whether Roses 
should be grown in acid or alkaline soil. 
Aren’t there other Rose growers interested 
enough to take issue with the empirical ama- 
teur and “easy-chair” gardener’s advice and 
experience 7—RoBeErRT O. RUBEL, JR., ( Ala.) 

Epiror’s NoTE: It is to be regretted that 
Dr. Nicolas’ death since this letter was put 
into type brings an end to this interesting 


debate. 
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:\ CH RUTMRS nf Jor Flower Groners of 
and twelve months of helpful ae Se 
; y and ther Friends... at Christmas 
garden suggestions through a 
subsoription to FLOWER GROWER Af He uM CRNA Raita a 
trips to Kuropean sous centers. ) Be Rng an 
from— iss Pp Giacbew Wadler ! —— ee ae 
nf And no rose grower—amateur or professional iY 
° can afford to be i cigeretioed =, tg amnons 
oat Sanaa Reig a pes 3 nt ter aaae 
FOR YOUR identification and description. $2.50 
ni 3. ond ned . Me Kenney" 8 THE W IL D GAMUEN . iY 
a practical inexpensive handbook, illustrated’ by 
( | Y | i) { A Robert Snedigar. $1.00 
IS S iY 4 PLANT PROPAGATION FOR THE GARDEN, iY 
® by David C. Fairburn, is an authoritative hand 
book that any home gardener can use effectively. 
Illustrated. $1.00 
Altogether there are 19 DOUBLEDAY DOLLAR 
5. GARDEN BOOKS—all written in a _ popular 
manner to present gardeners with expert information 
if aa orn a and modern, Thought- nf 
To Relatives, Netehbors Or nf 6. ot Garden Iooks. at contains "many more’ Kleas nf 
2 about Christmas gifts for garden lovers. ‘rite to 
pn Oy ff DOUBLEDAY, DORAN OUTDOOR BOOKS 9 
o yf Dept. FG 11—Garden City, N. Y. ny 
Give a year’s subscription to FLOWER GROWER. DA eek Bs ees en en ee he ZY 


Twelve issues of this helpful garden magazine, 





abounding in practical information, makes a 
delightful holiday remembrance. It will express 
your good will throughout the year, from this 


The Most Complete Guide 
To Modern Gardening That 


Christmas to next Christmas. Has Yet Been Produced 
SPECIAL RATES (. A R D ' | N ING 
Two subscriptions (one year each) $3.00. A COMPLETE GUIDE 17 
Three subscriptions (one year each) $4.00. GARDEN MAKING os 
7 FLOWERS AND LAWNS, TREES AND 
Four subscriptions (one year each) $5.00. SHRUBS, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 
Your own subscription or renewal may be in- ao AND GREEN- 


cluded at these rates. 


by Montague Free 


Horticulturist, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


GIFT CERTIFICATE 


An attractive Gift Certificate will be sent to Graduate of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 
each person to whom you wish to give FLOWER This new volume is the outcome of many requests for a 
: : : d 7 gardening book which is comprehensive yet not too long; 
Grower. We will mail these Gift Cards to one which will meet the needs of the average gardener; one 
. . which can be easily understood by the novice yet contains the 
reach yo friends at Christmas. material useful to the advanced gardener. 
, . “If no other book on gardening could be had, this one would 
Use Christmas Order Blank answer what most gardeners need to know. A storehouse of 
i - eat ee riches for the money!""—Garden Club Exchange, Better Homes 
enclosed in this issue. pore Ses Soe 
MAIL TO SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT “By all odds the best and most complete book on every kind 
. of garden-making. Invaluable as a reference volume, and fas- 
oe aoe for anyone interested in the subject.”"—Ameri- 
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550 pages, profusely illustrated, $3.50 


ALBANY, N. Y. HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 
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The oval concave mirror with combined flower holder gives a very 
modern touch and adds light to any table setting. Combination 
fixture is set on a firm base. (Universal Novelty Company) 











Debutante bud vase of solid cop- 
per. Odd petals or leaves may be 
floated in the base. Natural pol- 
ished metal or chromo plate. 
(Revere Copper and Brass Co.) 











Here’s a reflector for hanging on a wall. A 
metal clamp holds the bowl 


from which Ivy in 
water droops. It The utility window shelf adds 
will root there- greatly to the available space for 
(Revere Copper potted plants. Easily at- 
and Brass) . tached to or removed 
from any window 
sill. (Utility 
Window Shelf 
Co.) 
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Garden Gifts to Make Gardeners Glad 


O one can grow plants in a win- 
dow nor have a garden without 


sharing it with every passerby 


and so, in our winter gardening, again we: 


will share by giving to garden friends 
the tools, the new implements to make 
their summer garden a joy, or to aid them 
with having even one little pot of bulbs 
or a gay Geranium to provide a bit of 
summer cheer on the windowsill while 
storms rage without. 

When Christmas comes with the garden 
gates barred on the sunny side and we 
gather snowflakes instead of Snowdrops, 
we ean garden vicariously and by many 
and pleasant ways. For to all of us as 
we twine wreaths and green ropes for 
mantels and doorways,—as we surely 
shall do — comes the happy thought that 
just around the bend of the New Year 
the seed catalogues will be coming to tell 
us that gardens but sleep beneath the 
snow and that they will help us to gar- 
den mentally without digging a spadeful 
of dirt. That is, however, for ourselves 
and gardening is never just for self. 

Already, when it is barely eight weeks 
to Christmas time, even the gardener must 
of necessity think about the interchange 
of courtesies and expressions of good will 
that so universally dominate that festive 
season. There is time now to take thought 
in selecting such bearers of good will in 
the true spirit of “One Gardener to An- 
other.” 

There are so many things to give to 
a gardener beginning, first of all (lest 
in our enthusiasm we forget that after 
all it is for Christmas time) with holly 
and wreaths and lighted Christmas trees. 
There has never been a more pleasure- 
giving custom than that of lighted out- 
door Christmas trees, so what could be 
a more timely gift than a set of light 
bulbs in some favorite color, with weather- 
proof cable for a friend’s tree, or even 
a set large enough to light the door 
wreath, or one tub holding an _ ever- 
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green at the doorstep! The fairies never 
had anything more potent for beauty than 
these! If the friend already has a set, 
then why not something to light his sum- 
mer garden,—metal lily-pads for the pool, 
ornamental markers for driveway, rock 
garden or perennial border, each with 
its light bulb behind it. Yes, indeed, there 
many ways for the gardener to appro- 
priately “remind” another gardener. 

For the wreaths themselves, civic- 
minded gardeners who really love a gar- 
den (and this means the woods and the 
highways and byways) never buy holly 
wreaths, nor ropes of laurel or ground 
pine unless they bear a stamp showing 
that they have been grown commercially, 
and even pine cones for wreaths may 
be bought by the basketful. If pre- 
ferred, a finished wreath ready to hang 
may be ordered from any one of a dozen 
men who have gone into this business 
of decking our Christmas doors. Or 
why not a living Christmas tree, a gift 
for the whole family to endure as long 
as the gardener gardens for it is to be 
planted outdoors later on. But now’s 
the time to plan for it, locate and order 
for delivery. 


SHELVES FOR HOUSE BLOOMS 


For the indoor garden, whether this 
be a pot of ferns or a group on a win- 
dow ledge, if this ledge be narrow, a 
two-tiered metal window shelf is to be 
found, this to hang from the sill. If 
this takes up needed wall space beneath 
the window, there is another one-tier 
metal shelf with sides to clamp to any 
window ledge. Most decorative are the 
adjustable glass shelves for windows with 
metal brackets that will not rust, these 
to be used singly or by threes or fours 
to cover the entire window. With a 
small white metal plant table beneath 
a window with frame twined with ivy, 
an indoor garden picture is created that 
is very lovely. 


If there be space for only one little 
pot, then a “sunny spot” bracket in green 
lacquer or a “Sunshelf” in any wanted 
color will give the plant its place in 
the sun. With brightly enameled flower 
pots set on these brackets that are easily 
attached to the window sash without tools 
or trouble, a touch of summer can be 
brought to the wintriest rooms. 


If ferneries or plant stands seem the 
wise gift to be used on porch in sum- 
mer or sunroom in winter, they will prove 
all the year ’round reminders of the giver. 
Ranging from tall wrought iron stands 
with gleaming copper bowl for one plant 
to wicker, metal-lined window boxes and 
stands for several, they are most prac- 
tical, as are the graceful white wire three- 
and four-shelf stands as delicate as lace 
in appearance but as sturdy as the iron 
they are made of. Still other metal stands 
are of spiral curves with metal holders 
at intervals for pots, the whole so grace- 
ful as to suggest a twining vine. For 
ivy nothing could be more decorative. 


WALL BRACKETS AND HANGING POTS 
AND BASKETS 


If floor space is limited but there seems 
need of some growing, living plant on 
walls, the wall-holders in brass and ecop- 
per will happily solve this problem. One 
such has a circular polished reflector, at- 
tached to which is a firm metal ring hold- 
ing a removable glass ivy or flower bowl. 
Reflecting the plant as well as the lights 
and colors of the room, it becomes a liv- 
ing picture. There are other one- and 
two-pot wall brackets with copper bowls 
for the plants, the bracket formed like 
tendrils of a vine to further add a gar- 
den quality. Hanging baskets with chains 
for ferns, vines or plants, are of rust- 
proof copper and, since copper aids plants 
to thrive, are desirable gifts. So are 
glass witch-bowls for Chinese evergreens 
or ivy. 
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This _ interchange- 
able cultivator can 
be rearranged and 
adjusted to suit al- 
most any need. 
(Soil Flow Garden 


Tools) 


\ 
Sim plified \. 


soil testing out- 
fit for simple 
home uses will easily determine 
feeding requirements. (Sudbury 
Soil Testing Co.) 


You can attach a spray nozzle to the 
end of your hose, and cartridges of 
soluble insecticides and so forth are 
chamber at the base 


. 


inserted in the 














4 set of various shaped 
flower holders with needle- 
point bases to support the 
stalks. Average size 2% 
inches. They will solve many 
problems. (Yamanaka & Co.) 


POTS AND PANS, WATER MATS AND 


PLANT FOOD 


Pots must be gay in color if the win- 
ter garden is to be bright and cheering. 
Glazed and enameled pots and saucers, 
brass or copper pots and bowls are to 
be had in standard sizes to hold the 
common clay pots and provide a gay bit 
of décor for the window garden-shelf. 

Indoors, plants require plenty of mois- 
fure and to provide this absorbent water 
mats in different sizes to be put in sau- 
cers under the pots will keep the plants 
moist and the gardener happy or, one 
may give an actual rubber saucer to hold 
plenty of water. To complete such gifts, 
why not include some plant-food in bulk 
package or tablets to make either house 
or garden plants grow and bloom better? 
The tablets come in generous packages 
at ten cents each, are to be simply in- 
serted in the soil, the result making the 
plants rival Jack’s bean stalks. 

For the real “dirt gardener,” who will 
soon be starting his seeds, there are pots 
made of pure plant food so that the lit- 
tle seedlings are fertilized as they grow 
and there will be no shock of transplant- 
ing, as both pot and plant are put right 
into the garden soil, the pot decomposing 
after planting. For this 


same fore- 


And now a handy set of trowels and 
hand fork made of rustless steel. Think 


of it! (Alfred Field & Co-) 


— 




















handed gardener there are the small pack- 
ages of paper cups — dirt bands in mod- 
ern dress — in which seeds may be plant- 
ed, the seedlings to be set cup and all in 
the garden and there are seed-starting 
flats with removable fronts for sliding 
the plants out harmlessly in their small 
paper eups when ready for planting out 
Perhaps what this gardener 
desires most of all is something for his 
hotbed so soon to be needed and for this, 
there is unbreakable Celoglass for hot- 


of doors. 


bed sash, or, if Santa Claus has a large 
enough budget, he might give this gar- 
dener an electrically heated hotbed, put- 
ting such gardening in the luxury class, 


INDOOR AND OUTDOOR PLANT TIES 


Due to unnatural conditions, indoor 
plants frequently grow spindly and lop 
over. To prevent this, small white 
enameled lattices to fit any size of pot, 
will prove a dainty and appreciated gift. 
If preferred, one may give an evergreen 
tying material ealled Plan-tie that will 
not bruise the most delicate stem as it 
is a very soft string, yet sturdy enough 
to withstand severest summer storms. For 
heavier plants of the 
Plan-tie has a 
Twix, both 


summer garden, 
stronger brother called 
coming in self-unwinding 
spools. 

amusing 
Walking one day in 
his garden, slowly filling his pipe mean- 
while, a gardener noted a choice flower 
bending down to the ground. Taking an- 
other pipe cleaner from his pocket, he 
deftly twisted it around the flower and 
parent stems and, held by this chenille- 
covered wire, the flower was held up 
safely. If effective here, 
cleaners for general use? 


Another plant tier has an 
story behind it. 





why not such 

So here are 
“plant twists” in soft, unnoticeable green 
in seven and twelve inch lengths, a 
bunch holding 25 of these easily used 
tiers. 


WATERING POTS, BULB SPRAYERS AND 
SPRINKLERS 


Perhaps the garden friend needs one 
of these essential aids to good gardens 


indoors or out. Some of the watering 


To feed the birds. A convenient attach- 
ment for outside the window sash. And 
the birds will thank you. 


(Breck) 
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cans are long-nosed copper pots for get- 
ting into closely packed quarters, these 
in all sizes from pots holding but a pint 
of water up to large, all-purpose cans. 
Others are made of pottery with floral 
motives on their fat sides suggesting the 
teapots of Grandma’s day. Small and 
very necessary bulb-sprayers and sprin- 
klers make pleasing gifts for the in- 
door gardener, especially desirable if one 
just wishes to send some little Christmas 
reminder of slight cost. One of the most 
practical developments in recent years 
has been the so-called “garden hose 
sprayers” which are made for attach- 
ment to the garden hose (as the name 
indicates) and an insecticide cartridge 
inserted in the proper receptacle in the 
sprayer itself. Truly a labor-saving de- 
vice and one that every garden enthusiast 
would welcome as a gift, and they are 
not expensive. 


PLANTS AND SEEDS 


An ever-welcome gift is a growing 
plant for the house, or an order on some 
nursery company for some unusual seeds, 
roots or plants that are known to be 
greatly desired by some friend. There 
are sO many exquisite plants this year 
for gifts, many from other lands and 
climes so that the indoor garden would 
take on an exotic appearance. A sim- 
ple gift might well be a “book of seeds,” 
this having small packages of seeds of 
the wild flowers of California, the book 
held together by raffia. 

An ever-interesting gift is a dish gar- 
den or a terrarium filled with growing 
plants; or an aquarium, this for a fasci- 
nating aquatic garden. If the gardener 
might lke to plant these for himself, 
then one could give a large dish or bowl 
for a centerpiece, and the globe, box or 
bottle for the terrarium, each accompanied 
by sand, small pebbles, miniature garden 
figures and a group of small plants just 
ready to set out. Some florists have 
boxes of these ready to send as gifts. If 
spring gardening seems not too distant 
to make this a Christmas gift, there are 
planned gardens just ready to plant as 
indicated, with seeds and _ everything 
ready to spread out in the garden bed. 


BULBS FOR INDOOR BLOOM 


Roman MHyacinths and Paperwhite 


Narcissus bulbs will produce fragrant 
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reminders of the giver of these gifts and 
even the veriest amateur can grow them 
successfully. As containers for them, 
there are bowls and pots and dishes of 
every shape, size and color, with tall 
glass tubes for Hyacinths and colored or 
white pebbles in packages for holding the 
bulbs in their bowls. Reminiscent of 
Dutch bulb gardens are the little wooden 
shoes filled with peat moss and bulbs,— 
an enchanting gift for the window gar- 
dener. And there is a bulb planter for 
the gardener called Hole-in-One that 
does the complete job, removing earth 
to the right depth for the bulb,—a handy 
little tool. 


LABELS, MARKERS AND MARKING PENCILS 


These necessary aids to knowing one’s 
garden are as varied as the plants they 
will mark. Decorative, colored, practi- 
‘al, moisture-proof, they stand in batal- 
lions ready for the gardener’s choice. 
Tall, short, high or low-priced, each 
does his job for the gardener. One 
pleasing label is a 34 ineh celluloid strip 
with copper wire for tying to plant or 
stake, an indelible pencil making the 
name moisture-proof. And speaking of 
pencils for this, anyone would appre- 
ciate an electric pencil, needing to be 
attached to some outdoor outlet to render 
this marking a pleasant task. To men- 
tion each variety is impossible but any 
that are waterproof and easily read are 
most to be desired as gifts since they 
are lasting. First on this list are the 
long metal spikes with magnifying round 
glass top over the label. Still another is 
a simple metal stick with a small glass 
bottle extending at the top, this to hold 
a label slip. There are white strap 
weatherproof labels for trees or large 
plants that will expand with the tree’s 
growth, with many moisture-proof inks. 
Complete labels of pale green celluloid 
in several sizes are a welcome relief 
from the white painted wood. Yet an- 
other style is a rectangular piece of cel- 
luloid (in all colors) tied on a stem of 
aluminum wire which is rustless. Even 
the lily pool can gaily sport the names 
of its varieties with special labels that 
float *twixt the lily pads. Simple gifts, 
all of these, but most weleome. Small 
metal garden flags make excellent mark- 
ers if written on in indelible ink and 
for the seedling bed, there are packages 
of small, flat wooden markers 
most helpful in keeping vari- 
eties separate. And there are 
ornamental canes and stakes 
with bird-tops for the 
flower bed to make it gay 
hefore the flowers arrive. 


An indoor garden 
game. The Osmo 
Scatter Garden will 
surely amuse the La 
children too 





num stake 
that cannot 
rust. (Garden 
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There is safety in cultivating with this 
convenient yet powerful tool. (Gardex) 





You cut your flower and hold it too with 
these Wiss shears 








This gets the water directly to the 
roots where it is most needed 


The pliable 

a wires in this 

L ingenious 
flower holder 

can be bent 

io meet re- 

quirements 

4 in artistic 
Jp arrange 


ments 


























This gar- 
den label 
comes in 
several col-! 
ors attached| 
to an alumi- 
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For the gardener who prefers to make 
his own labels there is offered a very 
simple and practical machine with which 
he can print his own labels on a monel 
metal strip that has holes cut in at proper 
intervals to allow any kind of attaching 
that is preferred. 


TOOLS 


Now, no one wants a rusty garden 
tool and the Christmas stocking can hold 
no better garden gift than a set of Eng- 
lish trowel and weeding fork which defy 
this enemy of all garden tools. Of forged 
steel, with polished hardwood handles, 
they make an excellent gift. These tools 
also come in “rustless” steel. For the 
gardener who is also a golfer, there is 
the “handy hoe,” four feet long and but 
three-quarters of an inch wide steel blade 
to permit of weeding and cultivating be- 
tween closely-bedded plants since it can 
be pulled easily through the soil to break 
up caked earth like a ecultivator.. The 


woman gardener will delight in a fitted 
garden basket holding fork, weeder, dib- 
ble, spiked-fingered gloves for weeding, 
gathering shears and all small necessary 
tools. This is a complete outfit in itself 
especially if a,kneeling pad and large, 
moisture-resistant apron with large 
pockets for tools and seeds be included. 

Weeding is a tiresome job and to pre- 
vent a few tired twinges, there is a 
woven wicker stool with side pocket for 
small tools to lighten this daily dozen 
of the garden. And there are baskets 
on spiked canes called “stick and pick” 
so that flowers may be gathered with 
both hands free, while a handled, two- 
compartment flower pail will hold water 
to keep flowers fresh as picked. 

The newest tool of all is one that 
solves the problem of what to do with 
old safety razor blades! This is an 
enameled metal, folding sickle for use in 
tight corners, this called the “grass 
shaver.” An excellent name as its blade 


is made up of a row of nine old razor 
blades screwed firmly in _ saw-tooth 
fashion, into the curved metal holder. 

Scissors and shears play such active 
parts in the garden that each plant seems 
to have its own brard. There are the 
famous Wiss shears, ever efficient; the 
small wiltless flower-cutter, that cuts and 
holds the flower and, for the woman who 
really digs in her garden, especially pre- 
pared garden gloves to save both hands 
and arms, and scissors for snipping and 
cutting. 


BIRD HOUSES, FEEDING TRAYS 


All these make such pleasing gifts to 
friends with gardens! The bird houses 
are of wood with feeding tray attached, 
a suet cage at one end; or one might give 
a suet cage to hang in a tree or fasten 
to a window ledge. There is a tray 
especially designed for windowsills with 
an automatic seed hopper at one end, and 


(Continued on page 529) 


Christmas gifts for the gardeners may have next summer in mind, giving the recipient a feeling that gardening time is 


just around the corner with the seed catalogues 
At center a Closidor filled with tools and ready to be attached to some outside door near the garden. 
right, plant stands for indoors and out and pot holders for the wall. 
for sun baths, with stout bamboo frame. 
on a garden table ready for supper under the stars on the terrace. 
enclose a garden nook? 


At left and 


At left a transparent wind-breaker with lawn roll 
At right, low bird bath, garden basket, tools, watering pots, and hurricane lamps 
And what about a few feet of woven fencing to 
(Especially posed by Hammacher-Schlemmer.) 
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Anemone type 


J. K. Shields 


Pompon type 
Vera Victoria 








Incurved type 
Oo Loo Loo 


Chrysanthemum, the Glory of Autumn 


CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 


Here’s a brief review of all the types of Chrysanthemums, the Hardy for outdoor 


garden use and the large Exhibition blooms for cultivation under glass. 


See the 


October FLOWER GROWER for a full account of the Korean newer hybrids 


HE Chrysanthemum season now 
covers a period of five months, 
however, two (or practically so) 


of them must be omitted when these plants 
are considered from the garden stand- 
point, the latter half of November and 
December during which time the later 
flowering varieties may only be matured in 
greenhouses, except in seasons when kill- 
ing frosts are delayed nearly to January. 
These exceptional seasons do occur in the 
vieinity of Washington, D. C., but are not 
to be counted on. Though the trend eon- 
tinues to run to the smaller flowered 
hardy types, I shall eventually disclose 
methods for the production of the larger 
Exhibition and Commercial types in the 
open garden through actual experience 
a few years ago. 

Aside from a bit of additional care 
for the development of the monster 
blooms, Chrysanthemums are, relatively, 
of easy culture. It is true they have 
certain exacting requirements for proper 
growth but these are easily met before 
planting is begun. The soil must of a 
necessity be friable, that is, loose, rich 
and retentive of moisture, yet sufficiently 
well drained that it be not soggy, for 
this flower is not only a heavy feeder 
but a heavy drinker too. Remember that 
all the growth is to be produced from 
planting time in spring to bloom in the 
fall. 

Very light or very heavy soil must be 
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improved by incorporation of peat moss 
and peat moss plus sand, respectively; 
using peat moss liberally as well as well 
rotted but dry cattle or sheep manure. 
The depth of this prepared soil need not 
be greater than twelve inches, for to 
have continuous and rapid growth the 
feeding roots must be kept near the sur 
face that they may make immediate use 
of the periodical application of liquid 
manure. 

To each square yard of surface incor- 
porate to the proper depth a half pailful 
of well rotted manure. The sand and 
peat moss should be added in sufficient 
quantity to insure a light, porous, yet 
moisture-holding soil—one must be gov- 
erned by one’s own soil conditions. After 
preparation allow the beds to settle about 
a month before planting. After the 
plants are set a mulch of about one-half 
inch of peat moss will not only keep 
the roots cool in the heat of summer, 
but will obviate the necessity of hoeing 
out weeds which operation may be over- 
done, often injuring the shallow growing 
feeding roots. 

Set the plants as early as you can in 
your particular locality, but certainly 
after the danger of a hard freeze is 
past. Early planting tends to increase 
the strength and vigor of the growing 
plants before the heat of summer strikes, 
and they are then best able to withstand 
high temperatures—saving of early buds 


for select early bloom is also thereby 
accomplished. 

Winter protection of plants desired 
to be held over should consist in such 
a light covering after the first freeze as 
will protect them from alternate freez- 
ing and thawing and yet not smothe 


the late fall growth which is evergreen- 
evergreen boughs or corn stalks are sug 


vested. Plants near a warm building 
need not be covered. 

Allow about twenty-four to thirty- 
six inches between plants for free 


for later care 
Do not have the 


circulation of air, and 


of the growing plants. 


beds more than three feet wide, work 
able from both sides. When the plant 
has reached a height of about eight 


inches pinch out the top to induce for- 
lateral branches. The more 
pinched the greater the 
number of branches and amount of 
bloom; say every four or six inches, 
pinch, in this way keeping the plants 
low and bushy. The more branches, the 
more bloom, but smaller. With an early 
start, pinching should cease by July 1, 
otherwise you retard bud formation. 
When buds begin to form, if larger flow- 
ers are desired, select or retain the best 
one of the buds which forms on each 
branch, otherwise allow all to develop. 

In the strictly garden types, sym- 
metrical bushes, preferably of a height 
that does not need staking, should be de- 


mation of 
the tips are 
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veloped, yet there are some desirable 
varieties which will only make big bushes 
which must be carefully staked and this 
should be done before setting the plants. 
Tie as the plants grow to retain their 
symmetry. Heavy bamboo stakes 
ideal. 

After the plants have started into new 


are 


growth, liquid manure applications 
should be started, and then given about 


every ten days. If the weather condi- 
tions are on the dry side, first soak the 
beds with water before giving the manure 
treatment, or you will burn the plants. 
Fertilize lightly at first, gradually in- 
creasing to the maximum made either by 
soaking sufficient dry manure in a pail 
of water to form a mixture of the color 
My 
own was made of one ounce Chrysaline 
to each ten gallons of water. Appliea- 
tions are to cease when the swelling buds 


of weak tea, or a liquid manure. 


begin to show color. 
fertilization at 


[If you do not stop 
this point vou will get 


deformed burnt foliage or deformed 
buds. Also the lack of a deep green 
in the foliage would indieate such a 
state. The idea of fertilization is to 


promote healthy and strong growth of 


stem and foliage, and when the buds 











are “selected” the plants will then be 
in a position to develop the flowers to 
perfection. At no time should the plants 
suffer for want of water, applied before 
fertilization, and only in the morning, 
especially during the warm summer 
months. Night watering during the 
summer leads to mildewed foliage. 
Insect pests.—There is an insect that 
works on the under side of the foliage 
common to cotton countries and which 
sometimes comes as far north as Phila- 
delphia which attacks the plants by 
sucking juices as do the aphids, but 
which may not be controlled except by 
spraying with kerosene emulsion of the 
proper strength as recommended on the 
container, obtainable in the open market. 
The insect is gray, larger than aphids, 
and looking down upon its back one 
sees the likeness to the outline of a sheep. 
This spray must be used with care or 
the foliage will be burned. Black aphids 
may be controlled by spraying with nico- 
sulphate and soap solution as 
recommended on the container or other 
such preparations—Evergreen, ete. The 
tarnished plant bug which attacks the 
young growth and the buds by punctur- 
ing same and sucking the juices, which 
oceur in warm sections, is con- 


tine 


may 
trolled by knocking the bags into a can of 


kerosene. 

Make your choice of varieties or types 
at the fall shows or in display gardens 
now; order your plants for de:ivery in the 
with 


spring. Start preferably rooted 














(Top left) Single Flowering type 
Kirkland’s Single 


(Above) Quilled type 
Patricia Grace 


(Left) Pompon type 


Avalon 


cuttings, unless you are not concerned 
about producing symmetrical — bushes. 
When received after being in transit 
three or more days, submerge their roots 
in tepid water a few hours before plant- 
ing, not removing the moss wrapped 
about them which may be left on when 
planting. Worry not over the tops hav- 
ing been broken off during shipment. 


SELECTION OF THE BUD 


This is an essential detail in the Exhi- 
bition and Commercial types. 

The first buds which form are called 
erown buds and are usually the ones 
selected for most of the Exhibition and a 
few of the Commercial varieties. By 
“taking the bud” is meant actually re- 
serving the bud for development, all 
side growths being daily removed that 
no strength be taken from the deveicp- 
ment bud. If for some reason the first, 
or “crown,” bud is lost, the best of the 
subsequent or “terminal” buds is then 
taken for the subsequent flower to be de- 
veloped by your gardening skill. Losing 
these the plant is through for the season 
so far as bloom is concerned. If the best 
of the terminal buds is taken, then daily 
all side growths must be removed. Crown 
buds usually form about August 1 on 
early planted stock. The terminal bud 
is usually preferred for the Commercial 
types. Naturally where more stalks are 
wanted than one, you reserve or “take” 
the best of those that form on top of 
each stalk. It is not always desirable to 
take the center terminal bud, for it may 
he deformed from some cause beyond 
vour control—then take the best of those 
remaining, preferably one nearest per- 
pendicular to maintain a straight stalk. 

Dates for taking the bud are given in 
most specialist chrysanthemum eatalogs, 
and also the kind of bud. But these may 
vary considerably in different localities, 
so that if you are a real enthusiast, you 
will be patient and determine for your- 
self just what bud and when, should be 
taken for a particular variety, taking 
notes throughout the growing season. For 
instance, if an early crown bud gives too 
double a flower which does not open 
properly, or is otherwise malformed, take 
a later bud next If single blos- 
soms are obtained, advance the taking of 
the bud—this may sarlier 
planting. 


time. 
necessitate 


Dates given for taking the bud refer 
to growing them on benches in green- 
houses and are expected to flower earlier 
under such conditions than in the open 
ground, some by almost a month. So in 
most instances select those varieties ex- 
pected to mature on benches about Octo- 
ber 15 or earlier, since if delayed in the 
garden the later ones can be expected to 
give garden bloom about the middle of 
November. Some of this variation may 
be obviated by earlier planting in the 
garden and earlier taking of the desired 
buds. Good clean steady culture often 
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Early hardy or garden 
type 
Glory of Sevenoaks 





brings success here as much as taking the 
buds early. Condition of the earth, ap- 
plication of the fertilizer, mulching, stak- 
ing and tying, disbudding, spraying, and 
watering must be done methodically 
throughout the growing season. 

Then as cool nights approach with the 
ever attendant threat of frosts, be pre- 
pared to protect these wondrous beauties 
from the merest touch of frost, or all 
your season’s work will become a sorry 
mess. Heavy stakes or iron rods at each 
corner of the beds, with others between 
if they are long, should be firmly 
anchored and of sufficient height to hold 
away from the top of the blossoms any 
arrangement you may devise to keep 
frosts from settling on the blooms, the 
protection to be put in place before sun- 
down each day, cloudy or clear, and re- 
moved next morning after the sun is 
well risen. The covering, which should 
be securely fastened to the posts, may be 
of heavy oiled paper, or may be of light 
hotbed .sash. In any ease the material 
must be strong enough to withstand 
storms, including the supports. Tent 
canvas is also desirable for this purpose 
and may with a ridge pole arrangement 
over center of bed be so combined with 
the post arrangement as to form a tent 
over the beds, the canvas fastened in a 
roll at ridge, to be let down at night and 
rolled back in the morning. In this case 
the tent idea should be carried out to the 
extent of providing permanent ends 
from ridge pole down to tops of end 
posts. Whatever the style of the tent, 
it should be so arranged that in event of 
rain at night, same will drain off and not 
sag the covering down upon the blos- 
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soms. Dangerous mists and hoar frost 
are thus kept away from the blossoms at 
night, while allowing for cireulation of 
air about the leafy stalks. 

All this is elaborate in the reading 
thereof, but in actual practice becomes 
simple. 

Inasmuch as you should start in the 
spring with newly rooted cuttings, rather 
than over-the-winter offsets, the hardi- 
ness of these varieties need not be con- 
sidered. Newly rooted cuttings are best 
and inexpensive. The plants however 
may be held over as recommended for 
the other types. 

The types of the Hardy Chrysanthemum 
comprise the following: 

Early Hardy or Garden, Early Hardy 
Korean, Late Hardy Korean, Button Pom- 
pon, Intermediate Pompon, Large Pompon, 
Anemone, Large Singles, Feathery, Cascade, 
Miniature, Species, Exhibition and Com- 
mercial. 

EARLY HARDY OR GARDEN TYPE. These com- 
bine in many instances qualities of the large 
Exhibition and Commercial types, in that 
some of them may be disbudded and grown 
into handsome flowers of medium large 
size if limited to three to six stalks. They 
are larger and less formal than the Large 
Pompons, and some of them are adaptable 
to pot culture (see illustration that of 
Glory of Sevenoaks, which is just as success- 
ful in the garden). 

Grown to three to six stalks and care- 
fully disbudded, handsome medium large 
flowers may be obtained with the more 
advanced varieties of this type. Most of 
these are early to midseason in bloom so 
they will mature outdoors in most sec- 
tions. They come single, semi-double and 
full double. 








EARLY HARDY KOREAN TYPE. These are 
usually Singles, having seldom more than 
one row of ray petals, but are of very 
brilliant coloring. They are somewhat frag- 
ile in heavy storms and may be injured 
to some extent by early frosts. They flower 
from September 15 onward and are suitable 
for localities where killing frosts do not 
occur before October 15. They should be 
disbudded to form bushy plants of many 
flowers. [This type was illustrated in last 
month’s FLOWER GROWER, page 462]. 

LATE HARDY KOREAN TYPE. These are not 
usually suited to northern gardens where 
killing frosts occur before October 1. They 
are best also disbudded to form bushy many 
flowered plants. 

POMPON TYPES. These are of a half ball 
form, very formal arrangement of the 
petals. The Button Type are very small, 
under one inch in diameter and should be 
pinched to form bushy many flowered 
plants. They withstand considerable cold 
weather, retaining their fresh coloring fre- 
quently after killing frosts have killed the 
foliage, the blossoms seemingly having been 
preserved to beautify the border until 
heavy snows or winds break them down. 

The largest section of Pompons comprises 
the Intermediate Type which range in size 
from one inch to not more than three 
inches in diameter, and may be disbudded 
for larger bloom of perfect symmetry, or 
grown as bush types, preferably the latter. 

THE LARGE POMPONS which run over three 
inches in diameter, are usually disbudded 
to several growths each to bear a perfect 
ball of bloom, becoming miniature com- 
mercial type in form and size. 


ANEMONE TYPE. These have one or more 
rows of ray, flat or tubular, petals with 
shorter or tubular petals of the same or 


(Continued on page 532) 
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Ingenuity With Flower Holders 


kK there is one thing that I have in- 
over and again in 

these talks on flower arrangement, it 
is that holders essential for 
making flower arrangements. Indeed, ] 
might say that if you have a choice be- 


sisted on over 


good are 


tween a half dozen holders and one econ- 
tainer, or a half dozen containers and one 
holder, by all means take the eolleetion 
ot holders. You find plenty of 
things in the home that will make inter- 
from a quaint sugar 
tall water 
pitcher or some of the new mixing 
but if any holders 
and are not ingenious, you are likely to 
find it difficult indeed to make arrange- 
ments in them or in anything else. 

There are on the market literally hun- 
dreds of different 


cab 
esting containers, 
howl or tea caddy to the 
gay 
haven't 


bowls; you 


holders; in the course 


of several years of collecting I have 
aequired more than two hundred my- 
self. Of eourse I do not use all these, 


but I buy new ones as I see them, try 
them out, put the undesirable ones onto 
the tallest the 
dozen a very large part of the time. 

A few good holders are an inexpensive 
dollar a vear ex- 
pended on a collection of holders over a 


shelves, and use favored 


investment; even a 
period of years will give infinite service 
and satisfaction. Yet 
ers are not located where they ean look 


some of my read- 
into the various holders in shops, and 
many will find that a home made substi 
tute is often just the thing. 

First of all, sand. In a 
metal container, 
(Of course in glass, which is transpar- 
ent, the sand would not look well.) Fill 
the container three quarters full of white 


pottery or 


sand may serve well. 


bird gravel or other clean sand. Add 
just enough water to make it moist. 
Holes may be made with a pencil or 


other instrument according to the de- 
sired size. After the arrangement is 
completed, water should be added care- 
fully to fill the container. Flowers will 
keep well with this support. 

Another emergeney holder is to be 
found in the hedge around the garden. 
Clip stalks of Privet hedge where the 
hedge needs cropping, and stand the 
clippings upright in your vase, packing 
them fairly closely. Flower stems slip- 
ped down among these will stand where 
they are wanted. Evergreen clippings 
of various sorts may be used similarly; 
hemlock clippings packed loosely into a 
vase is perhaps the most satisfactory of 
these. 

If a shallow 
container is being made, you will want 
an entirely different type of holder. In 
such a case, try a common Irish potato. 
Wash the potato, without peeling it. 
Leave it as large as you like; just cut 
a slice off the bottom so that it will stand 


line arrangement in a 


f 
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flat. If the bowl is 
on the bottom, you can cut the potato so 
that it will stand without wobbling. 1 
like to round out the under side after I 
have fitted it, and to make two or three 
openings where they will not show, at 
the sides, so that the water can get under 
neath. Meat skewers, an ice pick, a nut 
pick, will all serve to make holes for the 
Do not make them too big; 
it is easier to enlarge them if they are 


coneave Or convex 


flower stems. 


too small than it is to start fresh with 
another potato if you have made them 
too large at the beginning; and make 


them go all the way through. The potato 
will look like a_ real islet when the 
arrangement is completed, and a stone or 
two worked into the sides will complete 
the illusion. How much better is such a 
holder than a conspicuous metal or glass 
one, or a cairn of stones covering one or 
the other of these. 

Sometimes even 
of commercial holders available, there 
isn’t just the right thing for an oddly 
shaped vase. Try this some time when 
you’re at your wits’ end to know how to 
hold diffeult container. 
Pour into the vase an inch or more (de- 
pending upon the height) of melted wax 
or paraffin, and while it is still hot mix 
with it enough bird gravel or sand to 
make it very thick. Over the mixture 
pour another thick layer of melted wax, 
and when this is beginning to harden, 
make holes all the way down with a 
pencil or tool of larger or smaller bore 
according to the flowers you are likely 
to use in this container. When the holder 
has set, it may be freed by setting the 
vase for a moment in very hot water. 
Then the bottom may be made concave 
with a knife, and holes made at the sides 


with a nice collection 


flowers ina 





to let water underneath. This holde: 
may be reserved for the particular con 
tainer in which it was made, or it 
be made for general use. The sand 
serves to weight the holder, which would 
otherwise float on the surface of the water 
no sense of stability to yom 


may 


and give 


grouping of flowers. 


|= use a 
supporting that is 
adaptable to our use, with materials that 
are likely to be at hand. By using two 
erossed sticks (tied firmly in the center 
with fine wire) or a forked stiek, either 
one wedged tightly just below the mouth 
of the vase, we have a three-cornered or 
four-cornered division which will ho!d 
flowers more or less where we put them 
plant material to for 
wooden sectors is Rose-of-Sharon, Huck- 
leberry, Wisteria, or even Peach or Wil- 
low. In a tall vase this method may be 
verv and in a bubble 
howl it may be the only thing to do. 
Sections of pipe in different 
diameters and of various lengths may be 
grouped and soldered together at prac 
tically no expense, and will make very 


Japanese method ol 


flowers easily 


Good use these 


rood, witeh or 


lead 


satisfactory holders. Using small groups, 
three to five pieces of pipe, with the tall 
est not more than two inches, and other 
groups of seven or even nine pieces of 
piping with the tallest pieces as long as 
six inches, will give lots of leeway in the 
flower possibilities. The largest will hold 
the heaviest Dahlias, Gladiolus, 
Iris—and give a fine swing to them. 

Flat strips of lead in widths from a 
half to three inches may be used in many 
ways to hold flowers. They will make 
loops to hang over the rim of a tall vase; 
they will coil into small or large ecireles 
or ovals, or stand up in spirals; they may 
be made more useful if they have holes 
or slits in the wider strips. 


flowers 


\n ingenious woman was making a 
miniature arrangement for a_ flower 
show. The tiny bowl she was using just 


the flowers where she 
A minute’s thought, and 
salt shaker was taken off 
and slipped into the bowl, which it fitted 
to perfection—and there ready at hand 
was an ideal holder for the wee arrange- 
ment. 


wouldn’t hold 
placed them. 
the top of a 


Just bear these faets in mind: that in 
most containers a holder is essential; 
that a satisfactory holder has sufficient 
weight so that it will not topple over 
when the flowers are arranged in it; that 
the holder should be unseen or at least 
entirely inconspicuous; that it is never 
desirable to hide a holder 
completely with a mound of stones; that 
an ingenious mind ean find all sorts of 
home-made devices that will help to hold 
flowers in any container. 


necessary or 
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No Better Gift 
Than A Book 


LEONARD BARRON 


HIS is, perhaps, the only season of 

the year when the garden worker 
can settle down seriously to reading 

and studying, and indeed nothing could 
be more alluring. The gardener is always 
anxious to read and in the hours of his 
out-door activity he always has in his 
mind’s eye the time when he may devote 
leisure to the serious study and recreation 
of reading. And, so, it-is a happy 
moment now to look back on the year 
just passed and look over the publications 
of that period. To your gardening friends 
who like also to read, there can be no 
more fitting, more inspiring gift at this 
season than a thoughtfully selected book. 
Outstanding as a book of general 
reference for the really serious and prac- 


tical gardener is Montague Free’s “Gar- . 


dening” (Hareourt, Brace and Co., 
43.50) which almost classifies as an en- 
cvelopedia but with the difference that 
it has the personality of the author, his 
opinions and oceasional prejudices craft- 
ily woven through the whole text. It 
is the one all round encyclopedic book of 
the season and would be a worthy addi- 
tion to any gardener’s library. We have 
recently seen several of these encyclo- 
pedie volumes with which this may be 
grouped but the inquisitive gardener 
and plantsman can never have too many 
such books. Coming from England is 
another comprehensive guide book in the 
“Gardening Encyclopedia” by Richard 
Sudell (Charles Seribner’s Sons, $3.75) 
and like all books that come from Eng- 
land is useful in proportion to the ability 
of the reader to adapt and understand 
the regional climatic differences and 
make adaptations accordingly. In many 
of the practical details of garden work, 
it is a rich mine of information. Simi- 
larly “The Gardener’s Enquire Within” 
by A. J. Maeself (Collingridge, London) 
is definitely a guide to English practice. 
Mr. Free’s “Gardening” is to my mind a 
really outstanding contribution to our 
horticultural literature and the reader 
will find that it anticipates the questions 
on the intimate minute details that books 
of a general character usually pass over 
so lightly. I commend it heartily as the 
most important contribution of the year. 
By all means take this as a gift to any 
seriously minded gardener. All these are 
welcome companions to last year’s “Gar- 
den Encyclopedia” (Wise, $4.00) and the 
luxurious “Garden Dictionary” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., $17). 

There are plenty of other practical 
hooks, however, from which gifts might 
he easily selected, all depending on the 
point of view of the recipient. We seem 
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A SURVEY 
OF 
THE HELPFUL 
Books 
OF THE YEAR 





to be drifting to English publications this 
season. “The Gardener’s Companion” 
by Miles Hadfield and several other au- 
thors (E. P. Dutton & Company, $2.00) 
is a book of almost heroic size and offers 
both good entertainment and good read- 
ing over a variety of subjects round 
about the garden, and might be very 
welcome to a person not already fired 
with the desire to work incessantly in 
the soil. It is indeed an off moment 
companion for the gardener who will be 
led into entertaining fields of similar 
thought. In a like manner “As One 
Gardener To Another” by Lucy M. Ellis 
(Crowell Co., $2.50). Here is a book 
that chats about gardens ,and covers a 
wide territory with a good deal of prac- 
tical application at the same time. It is 
really personal experiences in many dif- 


ferent phases of garden interests in 
many parts of the country. If your 


friend wants a closer application of that 
tvpe of writing get “Gardening On 
Nothing A Year’ by Mary S. Griffith 
(Hale, Cushman & Flint, $1.75) which 
does a good deal more than its title 
might suggest and is good reading for 
any reflective gardener or any other in- 
dividual for that matter because it chats 
lightly about other people’s gardens as 
well as her own. And in the same eate- 
gory is “Friday to Monday Gardening” 
by Margaret Goldsmith (Whittlesey 
House, $2.50). All these books are 
chatty dissertations about gardens, and 
serve as an inspiration and stimulus 
such as is needed. 

Likely as not your garden friend is 
running in the modern trend with herbs 
and there is plenty of opportunity here 
to make a nice gesture. Herbs and 
fragrance go together and Ann Dor- 
rance’s little book (Doubleday Doran & 
Co., $1.00) is a delightful introduction 
that will intrigue anyone to delve further. 
There are a couple of deeper books from 
that English author, Eleanor Sinclair 
Rohde, (Hale, Cushman & Flint) “Gar- 
den of Herbs” and “The Scented Gar- 
den,” both priced at $2.50. They are 
really gems of literary introspection per- 
meated with practical suggestions for the 
making of a garden both for fragrance 
and for use. It is a good thing once in 
a while even for the intensive modern 
gardener to drop back into the romantic 
atmosphere of the past. These two 
English volumes are excellent companions 
to some of the recent American books 













DO NOT 
TOUCH 





on the same subject. 
has given us two other interesting vol- 
umes “Gardens of Delight” which follows 
the months of the year with descriptive 
chats about the things of the garden and 
“The Story Of The Garden,” a history of 
the subject and most readable, very com- 


The same author 


pact handling of the subject. I mention 
these books as of this year’s sheaf al- 
though they appeared in 736 because they 
have not really made their way with the 
average gardener. You can make no 
mistake in choosing any or either of these 
books. “Herbs and Herb Gardening” by 
the same author (Macmillan Co., $3.00) 
is a worth while volume to be considered 
in this group. Everybody likes to read 
about herbs. Louise Mansfield, whose 
drawings in Mrs. Fox’s book on herbs 
earlier published, has added “An Artist’s 
Herbal” (Maemillan, $2.50). This is a 
gift book par excellence with most beau- 
tiful drawings of the herbs considered. 
The text is of itself instructive and en- 
tertaining but it is the illustrations that 
are the most important feature. And by 
the way anybody who enjoyed Vernon 
Quinn’s “Seeds” would welcome the re- 
cently published companion volume, 
“Leaves” for it is a real companion 
written in the same general style (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., $1.50). 

In the category of English gift 
books consider “Old Garden Roses” by 
E. A. Bunyard (Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
$7.50) which does in a very specialized 
field what the Rohde book does for the 
eraft of gardening as a whole. It is a 
book for anybody’s drawing room table. 
Naturally with this you will consider 
“Roses Of The World In Color” by Dr. 
J. H. MeFarland, the most profusely 
eolor illustrated book that has appeared 
on the subject of the Rose or for that 
matter on any other one garden subject 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., $3.75). Who 
has Roses (and who has not?) will value 
this book not alone for its sheer beauty 
of pictorialism but as an alphabetical 
guide to what is good in Roses. Let me 
here call attention to “A Rose Odyssey”’ 
by Dr. J. H. Nicolas (Doubleday Doran 
& Co., $2.50) which would be particularly 
acceptable to a gardening friend who 
intends to visit Europe in the near future 
or has even done so in the recent past, 
for it speaks of personalities and places 


and has a good deal besides Rose 
philosophy as well. And there is “How 
to Grow Roses” by J. H. MeFarland 
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and R. Pyle a_ beautifully color illus- 
trated edition of a good cultural guide 
(Maemillan, $1.00). 

Your friend is a real cultivator and 
plant student? Again we draw on a few 
English importations. “Gentians” by 
David Wilkie (Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
$4.50) is particularly applicable to the 
American gardener because so many Gen- 
tians have belonged to this region. “Iris 
Culture for Amateurs” by Spender and 
Pesel (Charles Seribner’s Sons, $2.50) 
will surely be weleome. And for those 
who specialize in particular popular 
plants there is the Delphinium book of 
the American Delphinium Society, “Her- 
bertia,” the annual of the American 
Amaryllis Society, and the “Classified 
List of Daffodil Names” from the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

Very helpful to any gardener, expert 
or otherwise, is “The Plant Doctor’ by 
Dr. Cynthia Westcott (Fred’k. A. Stokes 
Co., $2.00) which ean safely be given 
because of its universal adaptability and 
which will be accepted without any feel- 
ing that the donor might be passing any 
reflection on the individual’s garden. We 
all need the doctor sometimes. Margaret 
MecKenny and E. L. D. Seymour have 
approached the problem of “Your City 
Garden” in a handy volume (D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., $2.50) which will be a 
welcome accessory to those whose lives 
are not passed in the open country. 

Humor as a feature in garden litera- 
ture has been rather a minus quantity. 
It is given to few writers, indeed, to see 
the entertaining side of their experiences 
but any garden friend will appreciate 
and get a good chuckle from either 
“Garden Rubbish and Other Bumps” by 
Sellar and Yeatman (Farrar & Rinehart, 
$1.50) which is just plain spoofing very 
well done, or from “Adam’s Profession 
And Its Conquest By Eve” from which 
Julian R. Meade (Longmans, Green & 
Co., $2.50) has achieved a peak of real 
humor and pokes fun at the things and 
the personalities in the garden world of 


today. “A Place In The Country” by 
Dwight Farnham (Funk & Wagnall, 


$2.50) deseribes ‘the experiences of ac- 
quiring and developing a country home 
in a spirit of riotous fun yet with an 
underground foundation of much prac- 
tical application. 

Oh, and of course, flower arrangements. 
That cannot be overlooked. “Japanese 
Flower Arrangement for Modern Homes” 
by Margaret Preininger is a_ splendid 
inspirational volume (Little Brown & 
Co., $5.00) and “Design In Flower Ar- 
rangement” by John Taylor Arms (Mac- 
millan Co., $2.75) wiil go a long way 
towards teaching anyone about the funda- 
mentals of design on which arrangement 
rather than effect is predicated. But if 
vou want something really artistically 
beautiful get either one of the two dollar 
books of Yamanaka & Co., New York, 
which presents in color actual Japanese 
arrangements by Japanese evperts. “Se- 
lected Flower Arrangements of the Ohara 
School” and “Selected Flower Arrange- 


ments of Moribana and Heikwa.” You 
cannot go wrong here even if the re- 
cipient is not actually concerned with 
flower arrangements. They just have 
beauty of themselves. 


And while in the Japanese atmosphere 
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we must mention the “Art Of The Land- 
scape Garden In Japan” by T. Tamura 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $6.00). If you 
would select from books on landscape 
and garden design, there is the new edi- 
tion of “The Formal Garden In England” 
by Sir Reginald Blomfield (Macmillan 
Co., $2.40) and “The Modern Garden” 
by G. C. Taylor (Seribner’s Sons, $7.50) 
both English. And shortly after these 
lines are published “The Practical Book 
Of Garden Structure And Design” by 
Harold Eberlein and Cortlandt Van Dyke 
Hubbard (J. B. Lippineott Co., $5.00) 
will be published. Advance sheets have 
been available. The title is fully explana- 
tory of the contents of the book and the 
how of its handling is guaranteed by the 
reputations of its authors. It is sumptu- 
ously illustrated and confines itself en- 
tirely to its subject excluding all reference 
to what might be ealled floriculture, 
which comes after the garden has been 
designed and made. 

And by the way I have advance in- 
formation of “Horticulture’s Complete 
Garden Book” edited by E. I. Farrington 
(Hale, Cushman & Flint) and made up 
of excerpts from the magazine Horti- 
culture. A compendium type of book of 
1000 pages and over 400 illustrations. 
As this is the selected contributions of 
reliable horticulturists from all parts of 
the country it will be a compact com- 
pendium of diverse American experiences. 

“The Country Garden” by Ethel Armi- 
tage, an importation (Maemillan Co, 
$3.00) is reminiscent of Claire Leighton’s 
“Four Hedges” published last year and 
will appeal on the face of its literary 
character and interpretation of delights 
of the country. 

If your friend is a rock gardener by all 
means choose “North American Rock 
Plants,” by W. H. A. Preece (Macmillan 
Co., $3.50), the kind of book that we have 
long been waiting for, just a volume 
made up of photographs and descriptive 
text of native American rock plants, and 
none admitted unless the author has had 
a personal acquaintanee. It digs deeply 
into a subject on which there is yet very 
little information available. A book for 
the intensive student. 

In concluding this review of possi- 
bilities there is a group of quite moder- 
ately priced volumes in the dollar series 
(of Houghton Mifflin Co.), “How To 
Make A Garden,” “Planning The Home 
Grounds,” “Bulbs And House Plants,” 
“Annuals And Perennials,” and “Shrubs 
And Trees,” and slightly higher priced 
“Grow Them Indoors,” a manual of 
house plants by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 
(Hale, Cushman & Flint, $1.75). The 
house plant problem under average mod- 
ern living conditions is very different 
from what it was in the old days of 
open fire places, and Mr. Wood has ree- 
ognized that situation and met it frankly. 
Beautifully illustrated. 


Two Native Lobelias 
CuarLes H. Cuestey, (N. H.) 


RAVELERS who have seen much 
of the Atlantie and Middle states 


sections during the late summer 
will have come across our two native 
Lobelias. They may have had to go out 


on some little-used side road, where, 
along a half-hidden brook, both the 
Cardinal Flower (Lobelia cardinalis) and 
the Great Lobelia (Lobelia siphilitica) 
may still be found. The beauty of 
these flowers has caused them to become 
searce in the more accessible localities. 
Both are denizens of muddy and moist 
ground and most flower gatherers will 
be likely to pull the entire plant. 

Happily, both of them will live in 
our gardens and are not difficult. Both 
are hardy perennials. The Cardinal 
Flower is somewhat known in the hardy 
border, as seedsmen and nursery firms 
have long offered the seeds and plants. 
In its natural home, this plant will be 
found growing along rocky streams, 
where the water gets low in the summer. 
The flowers are the most intensely red 
of our natives, and are produced in 
spikes of six inches to a foot in length. 
Grown in our gardens, the spikes are 
even larger. 

The Great Lobelia has spikes of 
smaller flowers and the color is a light 
blue in typical forms. Rose-color and 
white forms of both have been found 
and hybrids also appear, indicating that 
these two plants have possibilities in the 
way of improvement. While the former 
often grows in water, the latter is most 
commonly seen in moist or wet meadows. 

For garden or border culture, a place 
that is partially shaded will prove best. 
Prepare the ground by mixing plenty of 
compost or rotted manure and digging to 
a depth of two feet. Drainage need not 
give the gardener much concern, as the 
plants naturally grow in watersoaked 
soil. <A slightly depressed spot will help 


to hold the moisture and will not harm 
them. 
We have raised both of these from 


seed from falt sowing. A shaded bed is 
prepared and the seed put in any time 
after it is obtainable in the fall, perhaps 
best if not too early. Under natural 
conditions, seed seems to remain dormant 
until the following spring. Taking a cue 
from nature, we plant seed in the fall and 
protect the bed with a light covering of 
leaves and brush. Soon after this is 
removed, the little plants appear and 
make rapid growth. However, most of 
them do not flower until the second year. 
30th of these are likely to germinate 
poorly if seed is planted in the spring. 

In moving plants from the wild loea- 
tion, the best time is late fall. We 
have taken the Cardinal Flower right out 
of a brook and re-set it in the garden, 
and it has come through and become well 
established the next vear, giving an 
abundance of bloom. The Great Lobelia 
is even easier to transplant, as its natural 
habitat is more nearly akin to the rich 
garden. 

A pleasing characteristic of the 
Cardinal Flower is its ability to attract 
humming. birds. The individual flowers 
have long tubes and few insects are able 
to reach the honey concealed at the base. 
The tongue of the tiny bird is long 
enough to reach the sweets, henee the 
beds of this flower will have a constant 
succession of bird visitors. 


I find THe FLOWER GRowER very helpful 
and I think it a grand little magazine. I 
am glad to renew my subscription for two 
years.—(Mrs.) H. L. BOATwricut, (Va.) 
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Fall Rose 
Planting? 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


HIS question is opened with a lit- 

tle, trembling and more or less fear, 

not because it does not work well 

if done well, but because the dear folks 

who are unwilling to do well, even though 

they hope well, will inevitably come back 

at me when their own inattention or care- 
lessness has brought poor success. 

A very shrewd grower visiting me this 
early summer remarked: “TI could go to 
the dime store and buy a dozen goldfish, 
bringing them away in a paper bag, but 
it would be hard on the goldfish!” He 
was drawing attention to the fact that 
rose roots belong in the earth and no- 
where else, and every minute they are 
out of the earth that grew them or that 
is to grow them is a depletion of their 
inherent vigor. 


From this standpoint fall planting, 
which in England becomes all-winter 
planting, is preferable. It means that 
the Roses are sooner transferred from 
where they grew to where they are to 
grow. Yet at once we strike difficulties. 
To be decently treated Roses should be 
moved in a dormant condition, and some- 
times Jack Frost withholds his favoring 
touch so long that the nurseryman re- 
sorts to artificial defoliation after his 
Roses have been plowed out. (It should 
here be remarked that under present con- 
ditions all Roses are plowed out in the 
field and either sold for immediate plant- 
ing or carried over winter in storage.) 


In some parts of rose America, as Cali- 
fornia, for example, the withholding of 
the irrigation water will bring about 
maturity, though not comfortably for 
early shipment. In other sections the 
nurseryman, believing his Roses have 
been matured because they have not been 
fertilized after midsummer, plows them 
out and actually defoliates them. One 
conscientious nurseryman does it by hav- 
ing the leaves clipped off at a cost of 
about a cent a plant; another less par- 
ticular man has them stripped oif, with 
possible injury to the buds. The worst 
practice, wholly indefensible, is where 
the Roses are piled up and “sweated,” 
which means in sadly numerous instances 
that the canes have been shriveled or 
otherwise damaged in this unnatural 
process. , 


But assuming the ideal condition, 
which is that I may drive to the Rose 
nursery and see the plants I need dug 
after frost has defoliated them, and that 
the same day can get them into the gar- 
den where they are to go in ground pre- 
viously prepared, the roots having been 
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competently protected every moment of 
the time from the digging to the plant- 
ing, I can be assured of a good start 
in the spring. If I cannot secure these 
ideal conditions, as generally I cannot, 
what is next best? The answer is that 
that depends on the skill of the planter 
and the conscience of the nurseryman. 
The really firstrate Rose merchants of 
the country know these things and act 
on them. They ship well-prepared plants 
that do them eredit as they grow off 
happily, sometimes making a little root 
growth in the fall and going into the 
winter safe and sound. A tremendously 
fine example of this treatment occurred 
in the new Hershey rose-garden, where 
more than twelve thousand plants were 
mostly set in the fall of 1936, coming in 
the succeeding spring into such unex- 
ampled magnificence of bloom that 85,000 
visitors saw them before midsummer, and 
they keep right on through this wonder- 
ful Rose season. 


The man who did this secured as nearly 
ideal conditions as he could manage. He 
bought strictly No. 1 plants, not at bar- 
gain prices, from dependable nursery- 
men, and he went to see the plants so 
that he knew what he was getting. He 
treated them as living objects when they 
eame. His ground was adequately pre- 
pared both as to digging and manuring, 
and the plants responded. There is 
nothing impossible about this situation 
for anyone else who will take the same 
kind of trouble that Mr. Erdman took. 
The same honest Rose merchants still do 
business,—and, incidentally, the same 
pikers advertise and sell by agents at 
lower prices under claims which never 
can be made good. 


It ought to be gathered that fall plant- 
ing is preferable if it can be well done, 
and the conditions for doing Rose plant- 
ing well have been here set forward. 


Because I believe that we of garden 
America are able to meet any conditions 
as we think ourselves forward rather 
than tie ourselves to some previous think- 
ing, I earry on this matter of fall plant- 
ing into a hint as to what causes Rose 
maturity in the sense that prior to frost 
a plant may be so matured that it is 
proper to move. I have previously men- 
tioned the artificial defoliation possibil- 
ity, which, after all, is a poor crutch to 
lean upon compared with a plant that 
has matured itself in the ordinary way 
before its leaves are removed by frost. 
It is not only the leaves, but the buds 
that are in question, and that are, in 
some cases, not soundly ripened, with the 
result that next spring that plant starts 
off handicapped and altogether too fre- 
quently passes out in trying to get into 
vigorous life. 


These observations relate both to fall 
planting and spring planting, although 
there is a suspicion that a well-stored 
plant actually matures over winter if it 
is not too soft when Jack Frost begins 


to get in his work on it. We are work- 
ing toward such knowledge of Rose 
biology, to use the scientific phrase, as 
will cause the amateur in his recommen- 


dations and insistences to help the 
grower toward mutual advantage. 

All this leads again to the econsidera- 
tion before expressed in these papers on 
Roses. The Rose buyer who is dealing 


with a reputable merchant and paying 
an honest price has a right to know 
how the Rose plant he gets for his money 
has been produced. What understock is 
it on? What treatment did it have? 
How was it dug, stored and handled? 
Is it honestly ready for my garden so 
that if I do my part it can do its part? 

It may easily be gathered that I am 
no friend to “bargain” Roses. To my 
desk as editor of the publications of the 
American Rose Society come many com- 
plaints, some of them very sour. It 
has become essential to chase along and 
find out about what preceded the hard 
luck complaint. In one recent glaring 
ease the man who condemned a whole 
section for having grown poor Roses had 
listened to the siren song of a traveling 
agent who was selling Roses at 10 cents 
each. The Roses did not do well for 
him because they never were started to 
do well, having been proved, when the 
matter was investigated, to be the trash 
at the end of the Rose season bought by 
an unscrupulous dealer who sent men 
out to sell them on the price basis. How 
deep is my pity for this victim? 

Now what about the varieties? I have 
continuously referred to the experience 
of members of the American Rose So- 
ciety, who report pitilessly and honestly 
and competently in the “Proof of the 
Pudding” available to every member of 
that Society in the “American Rose 
Annual” each year. I now bring to at- 
tention an astonishing summary of the 
last five years “Proof,” as printed in the 
American Rose Magazine for September. 
(Both publications of the American Rose 
Society, Harrisburg, Pa.) The Roses are 
here separated into groups and the re- 
ports from all over this broad land 
analyzed and put in figures, and any man 
who is going to spend a dollar for a 
Rose with intelligence and with hope for 
suecess can well afford to be sure his dol- 
lar will get him a dollar’s worth by fol- 
lowing the indications these figures pro- 
vide. 

Thus there is set forth the possibilities 
for fall planting. I am now prepared to 
take the castigation which will come to 
me because someone else does not believe 
as I do! 














November Gardens 


ARDENS in November? In New 
¢ England? Surely, with Phlox and 
Calenduals and Johnny-jump-ups, 
blue and yellow ponds of them, purple 
and gold pools—above the first snow. 
The hard Calendula buds will open eag- 
erly in the warm sun of the study win- 
dow and a late stalk of Phlox is always 
to be found, doing an untimely and pro- 
erastinating blooming in some corner. 
But mostly I take my November gar- 
den as a map for next year. Now, be- 
fore the ground is frozen iron-hard and 
ready to be quilted down with its patch- 
work of straw-manure for the winter 
(and it is the farm gardens that have the 
monopoly upon winter bed quilts), I 
stand above my garden clean-cut of dry 
stalks and foliage which have all been 
burned. Now I see it uncovered, its 
foibles laid bare and its mistakes uncov- 
ered. Now I can plan for next year. 
Instead of a pink and green haze 
of head-and-half-high Physostegia and 
shoulder-high Phlox; instead of a jungle 
of Plume Poppy, Helenium and Golden- 
glow, backgrounded by pink and purple 
perennial Asters, through which you can- 
not see the little brick path which winds 
so invitingly around the corner of Prim- 
roses and Nasturtiums, there is as clear a 
map as you could find or make. 
Shorn to ground level, it is almost as 


ing up all loose ends, so to speak, 

in preparation for the winter months 
just ahead. Although the eleventh month 
may be mild throughout, there is ever the 
possibility of cold weather descending sud- 
denly, and for such a contingency we must 
he ready to act quickly. 

Root vegetables, with few exceptions. 
should be given special attention as soon 
as they are taken from the ground, to 
preserve that freshness so essential for a 
prime table product. This may be brought 
about by packing them in sand, or by stor- 
ing in metal containers that may be made 
practically air-tight. Five gallon tin lard 
cans, for instance, are very good and will 
assure fresh, crisp root vegetables through- 
out the winter. 


IN] ‘ine 20 finds the gardener gather- 


Carrots still remaining in the ground 
should now be pulled, topped and_ put 


away, either in sand or tight cans, else 
they will shrivel in just a short time and 
become very inferior. 

Turnips to be put away for winter may 
remain in the ground until the first freez- 
ing weather. Trim off tops, but do not 
eut into the crown. These two should be 
cared for to prevent drying. 


Beets. At this time of year frequently 
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clean-cut as in April; only better, for 
the cropped clumps of Bee-balm and 
Achillea are better landmarks and guides 
than you can hope for, come spring, and 
every thing below ground save a few 
sticks whose nomenclatures are invisible 
at a distance! Now you can decide where 
to move the surplus Iris, next spring, if 
you did not do it last summer when the 
pink and purple blooms told you where! 
Now the brick paths, moving in and out 
between the Digitalis and Portulaca, 
come into view again, where you saw 
them last April and have not seen them 
since! The dry welter of the Tiger 
Lilies has been mowed down and you can 
see beyond them to the bare spot where 
the Platyeodon died and which must be 
rehabilitated. 

Clutching your notebook, you mark out 
where the new path shall go next year. 
You note that much of that old lavender 
Phlox will have to go to make way for 
some more path to eatch up with the 
growing garden. That lone member of 
the Hibiseus family, which has finally 
deigned to put down root, ean not pos- 
sibly be disturbed! The path will have 
to go round it, no matter how crooked it 
is! 

Now you perceive the spot which you 
roped off for the lily pool — Its bareness 
was blotted out with Cosmos this year - 
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Final work of the year 


but next — ! Now the brightness of the 
Delphinium leaves make starry oases 
along the snow and mud. Belladonna had 
better be moved; make a note to that 
effect. Bellamosa is too near the Veron- 
ica; too much symphony in blue! The 
Oriental Poppies haven’t near enough 
room. All mixed up with Gaillardia. 

Ah yes, this is the clearing-house time, 
the map-making time of the year. Bet- 
ter than spring. Now the whole garden 
is a map, like those we used to make at 
school with soaked newspapers tor moun- 
tains; That’s what the snow looks like, 
paper-plaster ridges! All last year’s 
faults stand out like the proverbial sore 
thumb! 

The clump of Wild Geranium, dug in 
the swamp by the brook one spring, is 
scarlet and maroon, like lamps lighted in 
the dullness of a grey November day. 
The little velvet baby faces of the 
Violas stand brave above the snow, as 
you plan and scribble and map and make 
notes. The Dahlias are dug now and 
what wider spaces there are between! 
Item; put them around the vegetable gar- 


—e 


den next year and give the border a 
chanee to breathe! Give the garden 
room! And give it in November before 


the hard freezes; make out its seore ecard 
for next year. There is no time like No 
vember for re-vamping your garden! 


very large beets may be found in the 
garden. Just because they are overgrown 


is no reason for not caring for them. Pull 
them and store in the vegetable cellar, as 
they are delicious when baked whole, after 
which trim off the outside shell, dice 
while yet hot and dress with melted butter. 
Or they may be cut in larger pieces and 
pickled in the ordinary way. 

Cabbage for storage. Take in before the 
heads are frosted severely. Clean away 
dried or rotted leaves, wrap in paper and 
store in the coolest part of the cellar. 

Celery. Do not trust in the garden 
much longer, especially if we wish to pack 
it away for long keeping. Pull roots and 
trim off all loose or dried stalks. Pack 
roots closely together in a box containing 
several inches of garden soil, storing them 
in a dark cellar to bleach the stalks and 
make them tender. Precaution should be 
taken not to dampen the leaves after stor- 
ing the celery, as this will cause decay 
to set in immediately. Celery properly 
stored will keep well into February. 

Onions. A bed should be prepared in 
November, waiting however until Decem- 
ber to plant the onion sets. The planting 
may be done quickly by digging a trench 
three or four inches deep, dropping in the 

(Continued on page 581) 
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HERE and THERE 


Ps y 


SUPER LUPINS 


OMETHING new in Lupins has sud- 
denly burst upon the world. It is a 


striking demonstration of what improve- 
ments can be accomplished by concen- 
trated attention to an ordinary, likeable 
enough plant commonly grown in gar- 
dens, and hitherto neglected. It is an 
English gardener who has accomplished 
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Individual plant of the Russell Lupin 


this wonder in Lupins. George Russell, 
who has devoted twenty years in the 
autumn of his life to the improvement 
of a common everyday plant. 

We all know the blues and whites of 
Lupinus polyphyllus and this man loved 
the Lupin. He had no great space of 
land, no great equipment; just an ordi- 
nary little plot, an allotment garden as it 
is called in England. The Russell Lupins, 
which will be made generally available 
next season, have been thus developed. 
Several other species were apparently 
used in hybridizing. One observer in 
England says, “I suspect L. lexiflorus, L. 
lepidus, L. leucophyllus, L. mutabilis, L. 
nootkatensis and L. subearnosus have all 
played some part.” Anyhow, the results 
have been as astounding as the sudden 
development of the Spencer Sweet Peas 
as compared with the old grandiflora 
varieties. 

I have not seen this little plant but 
do have the photographs and color plates, 
and they show massive spires of flowers, 
the bloom densely packed, and, much more 
important, is the shape of the back petal 


or standard which stands upward in wide 
spread like the wings of a butterfly in 
flight instead of small and folded back 
like a moth at rest. Such coloring and 
shading and blending of yellow, blue, 
pink, rose, crimson are almost unbeliev- 


able. The plant grows from three to four 
feet with strong outstanding spikes of 


bloom as the photograph shows, and there 
is further hint of a later release of dwarfs 
twelve to fifteen inches high when they 
are definitely “fixed.” 

Russell was sixty years old when he 
adopted the Lupin, having been cap- 
tivated by some of the old fashioned blue 
and white plants that he saw at a flower 
show in 1911, and then he started gather- 
ing Lupins everywhere and hybridizing 
one with another, selecting the outstand 
ing improvements and discarding all else 
For years he refused to part with the 
plant or seeds though offered as much as 
two hundred and fifty dollars, for a single 
plant, twenty-five dollars for a thimbleful 
of seed, from a visiting American. He 
refused all, because “They are mine. [| 
don’t want money, I want my Lupins.” 
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The secret of his breeding he does not 
tell but at last in his declining years be- 
cause he did not want them to disappear, 
he agreed to release them. He had 
trained as his helper, a young boy, a 
cripple, partly paralyzed, whom George 
Russell took to his heart and to him con- 
fided the secret of his Lupins and worked 
with him. One condition he insisted on— 
the boy must go with the Lupins. But 
only the good ones! He had a plot of 
five thousand plants that he and the boy 
went to work and rogued. How thor- 
oughly, we may understand when the re- 
sult was that the rogueing left just eight 
hundred plants. These he parted with. 
That was the stock that now gets into 
commerce. Russell grows no more Lup- 
ins. He has retired, but the boy will 
carry on. He has the secret and the in- 
spiration of their creator. Watch for 
these Lupins which will appear in the 
seed trade channels next year. Marvel- 
ously brilliant colors, beautiful bicolors, 
superb blends! 

Am I saying too much about these? 
I don’t think so, but most of all I want 
to impress upon gardeners everywhere 
the latent possibilities that lie right at 
their door steps in other commonplace, 
old time popular plants of the garden. 
Most of our improved strains of common 
garden plants have been developed 
through the enthusiastic devotion of some 
one admirer. Very, very rarely are they 
the result of haphazard chance, and even 
then the chance plant has to be grown on 
and sueceeding generations rogued of the 
unfit, those not up to standard ruthlessly 
destroyed. That is the price that is paid 
for new plants. 

Mr. D. W. Simmons, member of the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Hortieul- 
tural Society gives a little description. 
“The wing petals, which fold over the 
keel, are distinctively shaped, nearly semi- 
circular, and in size proportionate to the 
wide-open standard, making a delightfully 
balanced flower, just right for showing to 
perfection the charm of the colorings and 
shadings. The strength of the plants has 
been in no way impaired by this striving 
for color—rather the reverse, the massive 
spikes and rich green foliage being ample 
evidence of healthy vigor.” 

It was because someone did this same 
kind of work with the early Sweet Peas 
that we have the Sweet Pea of today. 
Someone selected improvements in Phlox, 
in Centaureas, in Delphinium, ete., ete. 
It is in this same way Cummings gave 
us the Korean hybrid Chrysanthemum, 
Boger the Golden Gleam Nasturtium, and 
Burpee the scentless Marigold. A mental 
concept, detailed work, devotion and se- 
lection to an ideal. 


STORRS, CONN., September 11. 
American Dahlia Society’s Field Day. 
The biggest gathering of the sort in the 
history of this annual meeting of Dahlia 
men and women, too, for that matter. 
Mr. Tooker explained his method of large 
bloom production, relying on calcium 
nitrate as fertilizer. Results were seen 
in the trial grounds. Dr. Curtis tells 


about the breeding of Dahlias and of 
the inherent uncertainties in the under- 
self 


taking. Varieties are practically 
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sterile, perhaps self impotent. All ex- 
plained by reference to chromosones (and 
other technicalities) which pair off in 
making the new embryo. The Dahlia has 
thirty-two of these in each parent, any 
pair of which may show variation. Our 
present garden Dahlia is evidently a 
hybrid from two parent species long, long 
ago lost, and our garden favorite is a 
variable hybrid subject to Mendelian laws. 
No wonder breeding new Dahlias is such 
a gamble. If you get a really potent, 
fertile strain, and you are lucky, work 
on it. 


GENEVA, NEW YORK. Dr. U. P. 
Hedrick, Director of the New York State 
Experiment Station retires at the end of 
this year. During his term of office much 
extraordinary work has been accomplished 
in the building of new fruit varieties, 
primarily, of course, for New York State 
but many of them are finding acceptance 
elsewhere. It is a long job this matter of 
breeding new fruits, making the hybrids, 
growing the multitude of seedlings to 
fruiting age, and then selecting the most 
promising, budding or grafting them and 
setting them out into orchard conditions. 
It takes years and years for such things 
to “arrive” and the results of Dr. Hed- 
rick’s gifts to horticulture can not yet be 
realized. It takes about twenty years to 
get the thing started in a really practical 
way. Apples, pears, plums, grapes, rasp- 
berries, improvements over their original 
types, are slowly filtering their way into 
commerce. Not only is the variety itself 
to be considered but its adaptation to site 
and exposure. How greatly these factors 
may influence was brought to my mind 
when talking to Dr. Hedrick at his home 
last month. Geneva is on the shore of 
Lake Seneca and the doctor will make his 
new home in a fine old house right down 
on the water’s edge on the west side of the 
lake; and in that garden there grows, so 
he told me, an English Holly. At the 
station grounds, just a few blocks away 
and up the hill, the English Holly ean- 
not survive, but there is a fine specimen 
of the native American opaca on the 
front lawn of his residence. Just those 
few blocks and the few feet of elevation 
make the difference. How often is it 
asked in a general way, is this, that or 
the other plant hardy in a given section? 
It may be hardy in a single spot in the 
section but nowhere else. This is a lesson 
to be taken to heart by every gardener 
who is trying out new plants. 


NEWARK, N. Y., September 25, 
Dr. Jean H. Nicolas, Rose breeder, re- 
search horticulturist for Jackson & Per- 
kins Co., died suddenly. His legacy to 
American gardens is more specially bred 
Roses for domestic conditions than any 
other Rose breeder. With peculiar fitness 
the easket cover was of perhaps the 
favorite of all his introductions, Eclipse, 
the variety which he and I picked to- 
gether out of a batch of thousands of 
seedlings the day of the great solar eclipse 
five years ago and named accordingly. 
And now, how appropriate in this sad 
use. Time cannot easily eclipse the mem- 
ory of this great rosarian whose “Rose 
Odyssey” was his swan song. “By their 









fruits shall you know them.” “Nick” was 
born in France sixty-two years ago and 
came to rose breeding as an enthusiastic 
amateur only in his later years. I was 
glad indeed to meet a really representa- 
tive group of prominent rosarians — 
mutual friends—from several states at 
the final rites on Monday, September 27. 

Dr. Nicolas’ body was cremated and his 
ashes spread on the rose garden he made 
so famous at Newark, N. Y. 


TREATING TREE WOUNDS. In an 
effort to find a remedy for use on open 
wounds on trees to prevent disease the 
Ohio Station finds asphalt paint the best. 
Some treated wounds showed large 
swellings and _ growths. Apparently 
asphalt paint has in it to some extent a 
growth stimulating substance which 
causes warty swellings (on Poplar and 
Oak especially). Auxilin, Hormodin 
“A”, coal tar products are used to stimu 
late growth of cuttings. Is there a simi 
lar substance in this asphalt paint? Cer- 
tain coal-tar products are known to pro- 
duce cancers and tumors in some animals. 


Gold Plaque Awards to 
Horticulturists 


|The New York Herald Tribune has estab- 
lished an Honor Award in the form of a gold 
plaque with suitable inscription to be given 
to horticulturists for their “contributions to 
horticulture throughout America.” ‘The two 
first recipients are Leonard Barron of New 
York and Charles Totty of New Jersey and 
the presentations were made by Mrs. Ogden 
Reid, Vice-President on the occasion of the 
awarding of prizes in the Herald-Tribune 
garden contest, Sept. 24.] 


(From the ‘New York Herald Tribune) 


Mr. Barron, as a youth, worked on the 
grounds of the Royal Horticultural Society 
at Chiswick, England, where his father was 
superintendent, until he was offered a post 
as assistant editor of The Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle of London. He came to this country in 
1896 as editor of American Garden- 
ing, succeeding L. H. Bailey in that post. 
He made up and put to press the first issue 
of The Gardeners’ Chronicle of America im- 
mediately, after which he was engaged by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. as managing editor 
of the Garden Magazine that eventually 
became The American Home. With this 
firm he subsequently held the post of 
horticultural editor of The American Home 
and Country Life until last year, when he 
became the editor of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Mr. Barron is president of the American 
Rose Society and a director of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York. He is a past 
president of the American Delphinium So- 
ciety. He has served as judge and lecturer 
in every state of the Union and has written 
several horticultural and gardening books. 

Mr. Totty was born in Shropshire, Eng- 
land, and came to the United States in 1893. 
In 1903 he started his own business and 
soon became famous as a grower and in- 
troducer of fine Chrysanthemums. He es- 
tablished connections with hybridizers in 
England, Australia and France which re- 
sulted in the finest of foreign originations 
coming to this country and the best of our 
introductions finding rapid distribution 
abroad. In succeeding years he has become 
noted not only for his introductions of 
Chrysanthemums, but for Roses, Delphinium 
and a wide range of perennial plants as well. 
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MONG garden enthusiasts the ques- 
A tin of when and when not to prune 

trees is still unsettled. One side 
believes that the tree should only be 
pruned to keep it in a healthy and vigor- 
ous condition. In other words, they 
believe that tree diseases can be cured 
with the knife or saw. The other side, 
on the contrary, believes that a pruned 
tree is a weakened tree. Then, too, the 
time of pruning is another factor that 
is little understood so that practically 
every month of the year has its advocates. 

It is undoubtedly true that a pruned 
tree will produce a more vigorous growth 
of shoots. In addition, observation has 
shown that a pruned tree will not produce 
as much fruit as an unpruned one. Prun- 
ing forces the growth of the shoots at 
the expense of the fruit and fruiting 
spurs. For these reasons the pruning 
knife should be used sparingly when 
ordinary fruit trees are considered; 
the trained fruit tree, on the other hand, 
which is to be kept in a definite shape, 
demands the frequent use of the craft of 
pruning. 

Above all, the pruning of a tree will 
not make it fruitful and therefore one 
must know why and how to prune. Just 
to prune for pruning’s sake is a waste of 
time and effort. Certain trees never 
require to be pruned, others, again, do 
best with just a slight eut while still 
others must be cut back thoroughly. 

In order to understand the process of 
pruning it is absolutely essential that one 
knows the various types of twigs, shoots 
and spurs. Each is characteristic. For 
example the leaf bud differs from the 


The wrong way to cut off a limb, tear- 


ing the bark 


The Why and How of Pruning 


E. BADE, (N. Y.) 


fruit bud and the water shoot is entirely 
dissimilar from that of a fruit spur. If 
these various kinds of buds, spurs and 
twigs are not recognized for what they 
are, then the person pruning the tree 
does more damage than good. In fact it 
is entirely possible to ruin a good tree 
and prevent it from bearing fruit by the 
injudicious use of the pruning knife. 

In a healthy tree the food taken up 
should balance the food used. When too 
much wood and foliage and only relatively 
little fruit is produced, an unhealthy 
condition exists. The same is true when 
an enormous number of flowers are devel- 
oped. In this latter case sufficient food 
can not be taken up and manufactured 
by the leaves to supply the fruit, there- 
fore, the excess is cast off and dropped 
when only partially developed. This is a 
distinct loss to the tree and it soon 
exhausts itself. 

The exact opposite occurs when none 
or very few blossoms are developed. 
Then plenty of food is available but all 
the strength goes into the formation of 
leaf and wood. The tree just grows and 
grows and grows. . 

The balanee between the food supply 
and its utilization lies in the various parts 
of the tree. When a part is disturbed or 
removed then another part is stimulated 
and thus the balance is restored. This is 
the underlying factor in pruning. Natur- 
ally the health and well being of the tree 
is not injured when the cut is correctly 
made. This is especially true when one 
knows just what and where to cut and 
why. 

When pruning is done after the leaves 


Under cut the limb to avoid tearing 


the bark 


part of the 
worked up sap is saved for the following 
year but the greater part is used for 
growth and for the formation of flower- 


have fully developed, a 


ing buds. Whenever woody and leafy 
growth is disturbed, flowering buds are 
developed. Pruning during the summer 
months aids in the production of fruit- 
ing buds. 

Pruning during the autumn months, 
on the other hand, furthers the growth 
of wood and leaf. A tree with a thin, 
pole like trunk should be pruned at this 
time to aid in the formation of branches 
and a husky trunk. 

Each twig has a tendency to elongate 
by means of its terminal bud. If this 
is cut off, the bud just below takes up 
this function while the more vigorous 
lateral buds form branches or twigs. Any 
remaining buds, and there usually are a 
few, remain slightly stunted. The result- 
ing “spur” then appears quite different 
from the others. These develop flower- 
ing buds and the short twig has become 
a fruiting spur. Their formation is 
aided by pruning early in spring. Prun- 
ing at this season of the year also favors 
the development of so-called water 
shoots. Once these have been pruned off 
during the middle of summer, they will 
seldom reappear. 


The average home garden enthusiast 
has a different idea of the utility of the 
pruning knife. All that he attempts 
is to remove superfluous branches and 
twigs, cut out dead limbs, prune off 
those branches which rub against each 
other and prune to give the tree a good 
shape. For such cuts, the season of 


After under cutting, trim the limb 
to the trunk 








this is done is ot 


Such euts ean he 


the year at which 
secondary importance. 


made at any convenient time. 


In pruning for a special purpose 
remember that for: 1. Development 
of fruiting spurs, eut in mid-sum- 
mer; 2. General growth, eut in 
autumn or late fall; 3. Development 
of twig, branch and fruiting spurs, 
cut in late winter or early in spring; 
4. Removal of dead, sick or super- 
fluous branches, cut. when convenient. 


An old general rule known for many 


vears states that when growth is inter- 
fered with, fruitfulness is increased. 


The tree is weakened by the removal of 
voung shoots with its vigorous foliage. 
This results in the formation of fruit- 
ing spurs and buds. Pruning in a simi- 
lar manner during the winter when the 
and filled with a 
produces no sueh 


tree is at rest reserve 
food supply results. 
The ability to develop more fruit is not 
affected at this time. 

Then, too, a systematie pruning vear 
after year, during summer or winter, 
must be avoided. <A_ too 
the pruning knife too 


free use of 
often results in 
the inability of the tree to produce fruit. 


A perfect shape can only be given a 


tree with the aid of a pruning knife 
when it is still young. This must be 
done during the first few vears after 
the tree has been planted. The first eut 
is made after’ the leaves have fallen. 
When this is neglected, a too dense 
erown will form and a fruit tree may 
become useless as a bearer. Those types 
which develop yard long shoots must 


be pruned with care and not more than 
one-third of sueh a shoot should be eut 
off. Here the pruning knife tends to 
keep the tree within bounds. If more 
than one-third is cut, the tree is adversely 
influenced and woody growth is stimu- 
lated so that still more vigorous shoots 
will develop. 

Weaker types with little short shoots 
are cut deeply down to about one-half 
their length. This stimulates them and a 
more vigorous growth may then be 
expected. When the plant has a 
tendency to grow straight upward, the 
shoot is eut back to a bud which grows 
outward. Those forms which tend to 
develop a hanging or weeping growth 
are cut back to a bud whieh grows in- 
ward and thus upward. All shoots 
within the erown which are superfluous 
and would make it too dense, are ruth- 
lessly eut out. 

During the formation of a symmetrical 
crown with the aid of a pruning knife. 
eut back all those lateral or side shoots 
which project above the main or central 
branch. This will balance the crown. 

It is essential to lighten the inner part 
of the crown of old trees. Cut all those 
vertical branches within the crown which 
arise from the lateral branches where 
they eross main limbs. Do all this with 
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care and above all do not cut out too 
much of the wood. Such general prun- 
ing is best accomplished in the late 
fall while the tree is still in full foliage 
and one can then see just what should 
be removed. The crown should not be 
bare of leaves within nor should all of 
the branches and twigs be removed. At 
the same time the outside of the crown 
should be full of foliage. 

Dead limbs are always cut out first. 
Then follow those which are sick and 
weak and finally those branches are cut 
which tangle the inner part of the crown. 
Use judgement while doing this and do 
not cut just to be cutting something. 
The limbs and branches to be removed 
can not be seen from the ground. These 
only become evident when climbing 

















shoots on an Apple tree 


Water 


among the branches in the tree. Ladders 
are useful for this work although not 
always an effective means of selecting 
the excess wood. 

Great care must be taken not to injure 
the bark of the larger branches and 
limbs. Under no circumstance should the 
cut limb tear the bark from the tree. 
Saw cuts must be made smooth with a 


knife and painted with shellac. This 
seals the air from the wound and 
fungus diseases are prevented from 


finding a ready entrance. It is usually 
quite sufficient to lighten the inner part 
of the crown once every three or four 
vears. 


Joy of Winter—A Window 
Garden 


ENERALLY we consider a window gar- 

den would be lots of work and trouble 
but it can be enjoyed without all this and 
after you have one in bloom or in the full- 
ness of growth in greenery you would feel 
as lonely to have it gone as though you 
had one of the family leave home. ‘ 


I will give description of a few of my 
window plants that grow easily. You will 
note that I am giving attention to greenery 
with just enough bloom to relieve the 
green and this makes a fine window to 
greet the eye on a winter morning. 

First, in vines 1 have Grape Ivy in a 
hanging basket that is charming because 
of the vivid green of the grape-like leaves. 
Also my Nephthytis (Arrowhead vine) is 


trailing from a basket. ‘Its beauty com- 
mands much attention from visitors. 
Clerodendron is the only vine that 


hlooms for me. It is also called Bleeding 


Heart vine because of its heart shaped 
flowers, and I call it one of my “must 
haves.” You will love its beauty. The 
variegated English Ivy climbs the cur- 
tain and bids fair to engage in a lover’s 
knot over the top. 

Devils Ivy (Philodendron, often called 


Wondervine) is my pet of all because it 
grows so phenomenally fast. It is in a 
ten-inch fancy bowl and has covered a 
frame of two inverted clothes hangers with 
tops straightened and stuck in the earth. 


These are crossed and thus make an ad 
mirable low frame for it. 

Fittonia (Leopard plant) and Fancy- 
leaved Caladiums show how foolish I am 
over fancy-leaved plants. Also I have a 
Chinese Evergreen grewine in a_ bowl of 


water that is admired by all my friends. 
It has bright green leaves held upright like 
the outdoor Canna. 

In a center fancy bowl half way up win- 


dow casing is a fountain of grass-like 
leaves called St. Augustine grass that is 
a very fine window garden plant. The 


half inch wide blades are cream with green 
and hang in curving beauty. Every 
one admires this grass. 

My Belloperoma (Shrimp plant) is very 
unique in its bloom. I have three Chabaud 
Carnations, in red and pink and white (one 
foot). The three are in one pot and take 
up little room. Always in bloom. Cuphea 
(Cigar plant) is odd and its bloom at 
tracts attention. Lobelia compacta edges 
this pot and sets it off gaily. 

[ have the beautiful little midget Rose 
(Rosa rouletti) growing in a cool room 
that I bring “on occasion” to show off its 
dainty, pink loves 
cooler 


edge 


inch-aecross roses, It 
air. 

And the wonder of my friends and visi 
tors is the meat eater, Darlingtonia. I! 
is an ugly, ungainly sort of plant but its 
very characteristic of being a meateater, 
whether it be flies or steak, commands at 
tention. The hairs inside the bloom are 
covered with a sticky substance that at 
tracts insects and flies and when they get 
in there they are eaten or rather absorbed. 
I have fed it tiny drops of fresh steak. 

Several Colchicums are among my best 
loved flowers as they are really the most 
unselfish and accommodating things I ever 
saw. They are sitting on the window 
ledge, nestled in pots among the greenery 
and earried with me from room to room 
to help me to know that I should be as 
brave to give pleasure to others in the 
world. By all means get some Colchi- 
cums. One bulb will send up several 
stalks of bloom and demand neither water, 
soil nor care in doing it. 

Now all this is in answer to one of 
the readers who asked for names of win- 
dow garden plants and where to get them. 


None of these demand special care nor 
earth and may be bought of most any 
florist. I bought my ivies and evergreens 
from John A. Salzer, Lacrosse, Wis., the 


Darlingtonia and Colechicums from Rex. D. 
Pearce, Merchantville, N. J., and the mid- 


get Rose of Kelloggs, Three Rivers, Michi- 


gan. 


-MARGARET AYERS, ( Texas.) 
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The Secret of How New Varieties are Made 






Mendel and His Law of Heredity 


OW often we see some reference 
H to Mendel, and to his “law of 

heredity.” Just what is this law, 
and what significance has it for the 
flower grower? Who was Mendel? What 
did he do? And what of it? 

To boil down an exposition of Mendel- 
ism, and have it elucidate the Mendelian 
theory in a helpful way, is something of 
a task, but well worth attempting, for 
a speaking acquaintance with this now 
generally accepted interpretation of the 
laws governing the transmission of char- 
acteristies through suceessive generations 
—heredity—has become more than de- 
sirable; it is essential if one would 


intelligently discuss or practice the de-— 


velopment of new varieties in plants. 

Johann Mendel, renamed Father 
Gregor when he entered a monastery of 
the Augustinian Order at Brunn, Austria 
(he later became Abbot of Brunn), laid 
the foundation for the science of genetics 
when he conducted a series of experiments 
on heredity in garden peas and published 
his observations in a journal of the local 
natural history society, in 1865. The 
principles brought to light in these ob- 
servations constitute Mendelism, which 
subsequent investigations have established 
as being applicable to all the important 
characters of animals and plants. 

Mendel’s Law of Heredity is, briefly: 
That transmittable factors, which deter- 
mine the development of physical char- 
acters, separate in the formation of the 
reproductive cells and recombine, in 
proportions dependent upon the number 
of differences involved, to 
quent generations. 


form subse- 


HIS may sound complicated, but is 
really very simple. It is only neces- 
sary to get the proper mental picture of 


By COIT 0. COLBURN 





Editor’s Note: This explanation of what 
might be called the mathematics of what 
happens in crossing or hybridizing is given 
to satisfy a considerable number of inquirers. 
The subject is, of course, highly technical, 
but the author has we think made as sim- 
ple and non-technical an explanation as is 
practical. Raising new or intermediate forms 
by hybridizing is a very fascinating and 
fertile field of work today. The term hybrid 
is properly restricted to.a cross fertilization 
of two totally different species or genera. 
Crossing should be used rather to indicate 
fertilization of similar or the same varieties. 
The first generation seedling is but the be- 
ginning; and very often the most interesting 
results are in the developments in later 
generations. Many of our new varieties of 
well established groups of plants are devel- 
oped by crossing within the species or group 
as in Phlox, Gladiolus, Dahlias, etc. Really 
new hybrids, making new individuals from 
two distinctly separate species, is compara- 
tively rare, and something about which the 
average gardener does not concern himself. 
Cross breeding offers a tremendously fascin- 
ating field for the inquisitive amateur and 
already great progress has been given to the 
world by such workers, very notably in Iris, 
in recent years; but the whole subject is 
wide open for anybody and perhaps this 
article will serve as a stimulus, as well as an 
explanation. 








Fig. 1—Diagram of the mental picture of one gamete or paren- 


tal unit that combines with another to make a new individual. 


In this case are four factors. 


E = early flowering, R = disease resistance 


Fig. 2 


individuals revert to that 


Showing what happens in three generations from a 
single combination of contrasting characters when the dwarf 
recessive factor is followed through. In the third generation are 
four intermediates like the first generation hybrid. The other 











the makeup of each individual gamete, 
or germ cell, involved in any particular 
instance of reproduction (keeping in 
mind that each trait of character con- 
tained in the gamete, whether it be male 
or female) is embodied in an individual 
determiner or factor, which retains its 
individuality at all times. 


For the purpose of illustration let us 
suppose a gamete in which the characters 
of dwarfness, color, early flowering, and 
resistance to disease are present. Each 
of these is represented in the physical 
structure of the unmated gamete, or 
marrying cell, by a determiner, or factor. 
Our mental picture of the gamete is 
therefore something like Fig. 1, D being 
the determiner for dwarfness, C that for 
eolor, E the factor for early flowering, 
and R the one which embodies resistance 
to disease. In like manner, for visualiza- 
tion, we may place in the cirele repre- 
senting a gamete as many factors or de- 
terminers as are known to be present 
in that particular gamete’s makeup. 


Having ascertained the factors present 
in one unfertilized germ cell, it remains 
only to know what happens, under the 
Mendelian law, when this cell or gamete 
comes reproductively in contact with 
another marrying cell, the factors of 
which are also known. Let us consider 
such an event in its simplest form, taking 
for our example the common Pea, which 
was the vehicle on which Mendel rode 
to his original conelusions. 


NA BSdaL selected the Pea because it 

provided definite fixed varieties that 
bred true to type, was normally self 
fertilizing, and offered varieties with 
sharply contrasting characters. He found 
it made no difference which was used as 
the pollen parent and which as the ovule 





of the parents. A similar 

chart could be made for 

each combination of con- 
trasting characters 
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Fig. 3—Showing how the recessive characters carry through 
to reappear in a later generation when like mates with like 


parent; a condition which, however, does 
not maintain with all species of plants. 


Mendel crossed a tall Pea with a dwarf 
Pea. The result was tall plants in every 
case. Tallness, he deduced, was a char- 
acter “dominant” to dwarfness, which 
he termed a “recessive” character. He 
crossed colored flowers with white flowers, 
and ‘found the resulting progeny to have 
colored flowers always. Thus, in this in- 
stance, color became dominant, and white 
a recessive character. Further experi- 
mentation has demonstrated that in each 
pair of contrasting characters one is al- 
ways “dominant,” to a greater or less 
degree, and the other “recessive.” 


The seeds from Mendel’s tall hybrids 
were planted and produced a generation 
comprising tall and dwarf plants, but 
no intermediates. The number of tall 
plants in this generation was three times 
that of the dwarfs. Again the seeds were 
collected, care being taken to keep the 
seeds from each individual plant sepa- 
rate. They in turn were sown, and from 
the seeds of the dwarf recessives came 
nothing but dwarfs, but some of the seeds 
of the tall plants produced the original 
tall parent type, while others behaved 
like the tall hybrids of the first genera- 
tion, giving talls and dwarfs in the pro- 
portion of three to one, respectively. The 
three generations are charted in Fig. 2. 


XPERIMENTS with other pairs of 
contrasted characters disclosed that 
the same scheme of inheritance was fol- 
lowed in every instance, and convinced 
Mendel that an individual gamete is able 
to carry only one of any pair of alterna- 
tive characters. Every gamete must be 
pure in regard to one or the other of the 
two characters, this being true for both 
pollen grains (male) and ovules (female). 
The individual formed by the coming 
together or fusion of two gametes is a 
zygote. Now, since the gametes produced 
by a true-breeding variety must all bear 


520 


the character of that variety, the gametes 
from the original tall plant must all bear 
the tall factor, and the gametes of the 
original dwarf plant must carry the factor 
of dwarfness. Bred together, their union 
produces a zygote having both characters, 
but in this case the tallness is so domi- 
nant that the plant resulting from the 
zygote has the appearance of the pure 
tall parent, but differs from it decidedly 
in the nature of the gametes which it 
produces. 


When these gametes are formed the fac- 
tors of tallness and dwarfness segregate, 
half of the gametes produced having one, 
and half the other of the two factors. 
Thus the hybrid plant produces both 
ovules and pollen grains carrying tall- 
ness and those carrying dwarfness, and 
each in equal numbers. Assume that there 
are 20 ovules, 10 with the tall and 10 with 
the dwarf character. There will also be 
20 pollen grains, 10 of tall character, 
and 10 dwarf. The chances are equal for 
a tall-factor ovule being fertilized by a 
tall-factor or a dwarf-factor pollen grain, 
and experiment has shown that half (5) 
will be fertilized by one kind, and half 
by the other. Likewise, of the 10 dwarf 
ovules each has an equal chance of being 
fertilized by a dwarf-factor pollen grain 
or one carrying the tall factor, and in 
actual experience half (5) of them are 
fertilized in each manner. 


The tall-factor ovules that have been 
fertilized by like pollen grains will pro- 
duce tall plants, which, because the dwarf 
factor has been eliminated from them, 
will in the future breed true talls. The 
zygotes in which dwarf-factor ovules have 
been fertilized by dwarf-factor pollen will 
produce dwarf plants, which will there- 
after breed only true dwarfs, the tall 
factor having been eliminated from them. 
But the plants which spring from zygotes 
wherein tall-factor ovules have been fer- 
tilized by dwarf-factor pollen, and those 
which develop from zygotes in which 


dwarf-factor ovules have been fertilized 
by tall-factor pollen, although they are al! 
tall, owing to the dominance of tallness 
over dwarfness, will carry the recessive 
dwarf character and when bred from will 
produce both talls and dwarfs, again in 
the ratio 3:1, and in the 1:2:1 propor- 
tion (Fig. 3). 


Use plants which were different in 

more than one pair of contrasting or 
alternating characters, Mendel discovered 
that each pair of characters followed the 
same rule, and that the inheritance of each 
pair was independent of the other or 
others. For example, in crossing two 
varieties which are different in two con- 
trasting characters the hybrids of the 
first generation will all be of the same 
form, and exhibit the dominant charac- 
ter of each alternating pair. The gen- 
eration produced by the hybrids will dis- 
close an average of 9 plants showing 
both dominants, 3 showing one dominant 
and one recessive, 3 the other dominant 
and the other recessive, and one showing 
both recessives. This may be charted on 
a “checkerboard” of 16 squares, using 
symbolic terms to denote the four types 
of gametes in the series. Let A represent 
one dominant, and a its recessive. Let 
B represent the other dominant, and b 
its recessive. Then, by writing the four 
terms horizontally across the four sets 
of squares of our checkerboard, repeating 
the series four times, and then vertically, 
taking care to keep them in the same 
order, we will get a representation of all 
the possible combinations, in their proper 
proportions (Fig. 4). This meets the re- 
quirements of the 3:1 ratio for each 
pair. This principle may be extended 
indefinitely. 


An interesting modification of Men- 
del’s theory, and the only one, in fact, 
which later experiments have disclosed, 
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Fig. 4—Four types of gametes. A and B 

are dominant, a and b are recessive, 

respectively. The checker-board shows 

all the possible combinations, with the 
3:1 ratio for each pair 
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was brought to light when two charac- 
ters, each dominant to an identical third 
character, were crossed, and resulted in 
the production of a form unlike any of 
them. When these hybrids were bred, in- 
dividuals of the four different forms— 
the hybrid form, the two original parent 
forms, and the previously unevidenced 
form to which the original parents were 
known to be dominant—appeared, in the 
proportions 9:3:3:1, respectively. This 
is the ratio Mendel found in the second 
generation when the original parents dif- 
fered in two pairs of alternative char- 
acters, and from the proportions it must 
follow that the hybrid form contains both 
dominants, the two parent forms one 
dominant each, while the fourth form is 
pure for both recessive characters. Sub- 
sequent breeding experiments accorded 
with this finding, the fourth form breed- 
ing true after making its appearance. 


This is explained by the Presence and 
Absence theory, which holds that the 
dominant character of an alternative pair 
owes its dominance to the presence of a 
faetor which is absent in the recessive. 


HE situation explained by the Pres- 

ence and Absence theory did not 
oecur with Mendel because he worked 
with factors that affected different parts 
of the plant, whereas situations which 
compel the Presence and Absence ex- 
planation occur when the alternatives are 
factors which can modify the same struc- 
ture. The supposition is that they influ- 
ence one another in the effects their 
simultaneous presence has upon _ the 
zygote, and that certain effects are de- 
pendent upon the interaction of two fac- 
tors that are independently transmitted 
in accordance with the Mendelian scheme. 


This interaction between separate fac- 
tors is demonstrated in the case of certain 
strains of white Sweet-peas which produce 
only colored flowers when crossed. Dif- 
ferent colors are produced, among the 
red, which we will take for our example. 
When these reds self-fertilize and their 
seeds are sown, the result is reds and 
whites, in the proportion of 9:7, respec- 
tively. Further breeding shows the 
whites breed true to whiteness, but that 
there are differences in the behavior of 
the reds. Some of them will breed true, 
others produce reds and whites in the 
ratio 3:1, and still others give reds and 
whites in the ratio 9:7. Applying the 
Presence and Absence theory in explana- 
tion, we have the red color resulting 
from the interaction of two factors, the 
presence of both being necessary to pro- 
duce the color. One of these two factors 
is carried by each of the white parents, 
and the cross between them brings the 
complementary factors together. 

The generation produced from the seed 
of these hybrids may be clearly charted 
by the checkerboard method, using sym- 
bols to identify the various zygotic cell 
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types. Since all the hybrids from the 
original white parents were red, the 
makeup of the parental whites may be 
designated as AAbb and aaBB, respective- 
ly, and that of their gametes Ab and aB. 
The makeup of the hybrids then becomes 
AaBb. The gametes of these hybrids will 
be of four kinds, AB, Ab, aB, and ab, 
produced in equal numbers. When these 
are bred, the ovum of any of the four 
types has a chance of being fertilized by a 
spermatozoon of any one of the same 
types. Our checkerboard chart will be 
identical with Fig. 4. 


From this it will be seen that 9 squares 
contain both A and B, and 7 squares con- 
tain either A or B alone, or neither. The 
9:7 ratio is the equivalent of a 9:3:3:1 
ratio in which the last three terms are 
indistinguishable, because neither factor 
ean produce a visible effect when the other 
is absent. 


The manifestation of character not 
apparent in the parents is called “rever- 
sion,” and in Mendelism is expressed as 
the bringing together of complementary 
factors which had become separated in 
the course of evolution. In some eases 
the simultaneous presence of a large 
number of factors is necessary to bring 
out a hidden character, but all the factors 
have been transmitted quite independ- 
ently, in accordance with the Mendelian 
law. By breeding the reversions the 
number and nature of the factors con- 
cerned may be determined. 


In some instances reversion occurs in 
the absence of factors found in the par- 
ents, and instead of being caused by the 
bringing together of complementary 
factors must be regarded as due to the 
association of complementary absences. 


From what we know of reversion it is 
easy to accept the idea that the various 
forms of plants and animals have come 
into being through the omission of this 
factor or that at some time during the 
course of evolution. There are cases 
where the evidence clearly points to this 
interpretation of the relationship of wild 
and cultivated forms. The new character 
appears suddenly, and the individual is 
known as a sport or mutation. The new 
character may be crossed with other 
characters to produce new varieties. 


A zygote, as we already know, is the 
individual formed by the coming together 
of two gametes. There are two types of 
zygotes, homozygous, and heterozygous, 
and it is necessary that we know about 
them if we would understand certain cases 
wherein there is no dominance of the 
character of either parent. An individual 
is homozygous for a given character when 
formed by two gametes having the char- 
acter, and ail the gametes of a homozy- 
gote have this character. An individual is 
heterozygous for a given character when 
formed by two gametes of which one bears 
the given character and the other does not, 


and only half of the gametes of a 
heterozygote have this character. 


ho the majority of cases the dominance 

of one of two alternative characters is 
so pronounced that there is no apparent 
distinction between the homozygous and 
heterozygous individuals derived from a 
cross. Only by breeding tests can it be 
determined which is which. But in some 
eases the heterozygous individuals pro- 
duced by the cross are intermediate in 
appearance. These heterozygous interme- 
diates form half of the second generation, 
and oceupy the middle place in the ratio 
1:2:1, with the two homozygous forms 
represented by the extremes (1 and 1). 
This in no way interferes with the Men- 
delian 3:1 ratio, which is based upon the 
distribution of gametes. Reference to 
Fig. 2 will make this quite clear. 

Every individual, plant or animal, has 
a definite constitution based upon the 
characters or factors present in the zygote 
from which it grew, and its heredity is 
independent of any conditions of nutri- 
tion or environment affecting the indi- 
viduals producing the gametes _ that 
entered that zygote, although those 
individuals may have reacted to environ- 
mental conditions. More sunlight or better 
feeding may result in a stronger individ- 
ual, but there is no evidence that the 
nature of the gametes produced by the 
individual is affected, consequently such 
variations will not be continued by means 
of heredity. To be inherited a variation 
must be represented in the gametes. 


Under the law of Mendelism the diver- 
sity of plant life depends upon the gain 
or loss of definite physiological factors, 
the origination of new ones, or the oceur- 
ring of fresh combinations of already 
existing ones. Natural selection plays no 
part in the origination of a new variety, 
but determines whether it will survive or 
be eliminated. 

To obtain a true breeding strain of a 
variety produced in a hybrid second gen- 
eration we breed it by self-fertilization 
and produce another hybrid family in 
which some of the individuals are of the 
desired form with multiple variations, 
others of the desired form with one (or 
another) variation, and others of the 
desired form, since the new variety is 
fixed in a definite proportion of the 
plants. Select these plants. Since all of 
them will not be of the same breeding ca- 
pacity, although of the desired form, seed 
from the selected plants should be saved 
individually and another generation pro- 
duced from carefully separated plantings. 
Some will breed true, and their seed will 
continue to breed true. 


Without going farther into the details 
of breeding and the ways in which the 
work ean be checked and simplified by 
Mendelian analysis, it is apparent that 
an understanding of Mendel’s law is of 
great value to the gardener. 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


Appreciation 


IRST of all: Thanks to all the State 

Presidents and Secretaries who have so 
kindly sent in Year Books, News Letters 
and personal letters, giving a wealth of in- 
formation about the doings and accom- 
plishments of the thousands of garden clubs 
affiliated with the State Federations and 
through them with the National Council. 
This is already proving a great inspira- 
tion to other clubs. In fact some clubs 
are introducing into their year’s program, 
“What garden clubs throughout the coun- 
try are doing.” Besides the information 
sent, the many words of approval and en- 
couragement are a great incentive to put 
best efforts into the great desire of 
this department; to advance the growth of 
the great garden club movement, which can 
he, and already is, a powerful influence for 
As space naturally has.to be limited, 
require some time to use all the 
material that will be of general interest; 
hut an effort will be made to give all 
states impartial attention. 

Several of the states, not yet members 
of the National Council, are working hard 
to get the required number of clubs or- 
vanized and federated. It seems a State 
Federation must have at least ten member 
clubs to be taken into the National Coun- 
cil. That doesn’t seem many, but in large 
states with great distances between set- 
tlements getting together must be extremely 
difficult. 


ones 


wood. 


it will 


Our Goal, a Beautiful Country 


S the South is an all year round gar- 
A den section and as every effort is made 
to attract winter travellers from the north 
they have a double purpose in their beau- 
tification campaign. Northerners must real 
ize, and in many sections are doing s0, 
that summer travel is just as important 
to them as winter travel in the South. 
There is no state in the Union devoid of 
natural beauty and certainly no state that 
is not worthy of conserving and improving 
that beauty. 


Florida 

ROM Jacksonville, that city with 58 

Garden Clubs or, more properly speak- 
ing, Circles of The Garden Club, we give 
another new idea that will form part of 
the program material each month for the 
Norwood Cire'e. Its president writes ‘This 
idea of mine (we give it below) is just 
my own for my circle, and I got the idea 
from THE FLOWER GROWER and expect to 
bring most of the information each month 
from your Department. 

“The Norwood Circle of the Federated 
Circles of The Garden Club of Jackson- 
ville, Florida (this is the correct way to 
write of each Circle of our club, and each 
circle has a name and full quota of officers 
and the Federation has its officers and 
Committees), recently held its meeting to 
install new officers for the coming year. 
Mrs. Sager (new president) gave an out- 
line of the work for the new year, and said 
she would have presented at each meeting 


a paper on What Garden Clubs in Other 


States are Doing 


to keep ever in the minds of the Cir- 
cle members that the Federated Gar- 
den Club of Jacksonville is a member 
of the National Council of State Gar- 
den Clubs. Complying with all work 
required by the Federation and with 
this broader vision of the National 
chain of Garden Clubs which encircle 
the entire United States, and of which 
we are one link, we should go on to 
higher and better things in our own 
local work and derive more joy from 


our Garden Club than we have ever 
known.” 
Last month we gave some account of 


this remarkable Garden Club. If any other 
city in the Country has a Club made up 
of 58 member Circles or a City Federation 
of that number of affiliated Clubs we 
would like to hear of it.—M.R.T. 


Texas 


RS. ALLEN B. HANNAY of Houston, 

Texas, Program Chairman of the Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs of the state, sends 
a questionnaire that she has mailed to the 
presidents of all their Clubs. There are 
150 or 160 member Garden Clubs in Texas. 
Quoting from Mrs. Hannay’s letter some 
idea of responses will be obtained. “The 
results which are coming in daily are 
splendid and far exceed my expectations. 
No other state to my knowledge has ever 
attempted such a proceeding, which is go- 
ing to be of inestimable value to us.” 
This should supply the Federation Pro- 
zram Committee with a lot of data. 
Now for the questionnaire: 

Dear Garden Club President: 

Your consideration of the following 
questionnaire is necessary for the pur- 
pose of compiling an available reference 
list of competent speaking talent among 
the membership of the Texas Federa- 
tion of Garden Clubs. The list of 
recommended speakers and their special 


subjects will be published in Southern 
Home and Garden, and it is earnestly 


requested that only authoritative, reli- 
able and distinctive speakers will be 
commended for this use. Please give 


full names and addresses, also complete 
title of subject: 


Name of Garden Club:..... 


President: 


Program Chairman: 


Give brief outline of program con 
ceded most successful during the past 
year. 


List speaker or speakers among your 
members who are particularly outstanding, 
and can be conscientiously recommended 
as authorities on certain subjects pertain- 
ing to various phases of gardening and 
garden club activities. Please ascertain 
and note if services are available to other 
clubs, with or without expenses paid. 


Give name of capable speaker or speak- 
ers (not identified with your. e!lub), 
whom you have heard and can recommend 
as a Garden Club speaker. state 
if expenses or fee are re 
quired. 

List any additional 
ing interesting or 
program material. 


Please 
(give amount) 


information 
unusual 


regard- 
programs or 


Our Club Comes of Age 


UST about as our readers are perusing 

these pages the Utica Garden Club 
(Utica, N. Y.) will reach its majority. It 
was Officially launched November 6, 1916. 
In 1922 it assumed charge of a department 
in THE FLOWER GROWER that was the 
forerunner of this present feature, and 
through this contact has aided at least a 
hundred new garden clubs to become organ- 
ized; and to many, many clubs has supplied 
suggested program material, constitution 
and by-laws, flower show schedules, ete. 





PLACE 


Germantown, Pa. 


mum show 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York. N. Y. 
tumn 
Worcester, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. Chicago 
Sewickley, Pa. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Happenings of the Month 
SPONSOR 


Horticultural 


Phipps Conservatory. 
santhemum show 
Horticultural Society. 
exhibition 
tural History 
Horticultural Society. 
santhemum show 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Annual Fall show, Horticultural Hall 
Park Conservatories. 
nual Chrysanthemum exhibitions 
Horticultural Society. 
santhemum show 
Chrysanthemum Society of America. 
Annual convention and show 


Information concerning coming events to be included in this place 
Editor not later than two months in advance 


DATE 


Society. Chrysanthe- November 1 


Annual Chry- November 1-20 


Annual <Au- 
at Museum of Na- 


November 4-7 


Annual Chry- November 4-7 


November 9-1] 


An- November 10- 
December 5 
Annual Chry- November 11-12 
November 12-14 


should be 
of the month of 


sent to the 
occurence. 
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Garden Clubs for Men 


N the Iowa year book, which is a quite 

large book filled with information, we 
find the following: “An interesting devel- 
opment of the Garden Club movement is the 
organization of clubs in which men only, 
hold membership. The Northeast Iowa Men’s 
Garden Club is a recent example of this 
type. A statement regarding the purpose 
and organization of this club is included 
here. It should prove of interest to many 
varden-minded men in other parts of the 
state’ (also of the country). PUR- 
POSE—To provide group study clubs on 
culture of various flower plants by men 
who make gardening part of their hobby. 
It is contemplated to secure the names 
ind addresses of men in Northeastern 
lowa who are interested in flower grow- 
ing as a pastime and classify them into 
their respective groups. From each group 
secure a classified list of varieties of each 
kind of flower grown. When each kind of 
flower is at its best to hold an afternoon 
meeting at some one of the growers who 
has a good display and in addition each 
member would bring specimen blooms and 
. judging of individual blooms be done. 
No prizes to be offered unless a town or 
‘community show is held and then only 
at the discretion of the growers of the 
flowers to be shown. Special meetings or 
tours to different growers’ gardens to be 
encouraged. EXPENSE—No dues or fees 
to be charged for membershiv but in case 
there may be need for some funds a free- 
will offering to be taken from the members 
interested in a particular project for which 
money is needed. MEMBERSHIP is open to 
inv male person who has as one of his 
hobbies, flowers, or, he may be a com- 
mercial grower. Women interested in 
flowers are cordially invited but will not 
he permitted to exhibit in competition with 
men. Special bulletins and articles on the 
different kinds of plants will be catalogued 
and if enough interest is manifest for 
special lectures on culture, care, etc., then 
au suitable speaker will be secured. 


Besides this year book there are monthly 
News Letters by the Federation. The 
State president in her letter says: “We 
would feel honored indeed if you found 
material in any of these for your de- 
partment in FLOWER GRowEeER.” Enough 
could be selected to more than fill this 
department, but other states are doing 
interesting things too and our space must 
be divided up. 


Who? Why? 


BOUT twenty miles west of Utica, N. Y., 

is a great stretch of worthless “sand 
plains.” In the olden days, so-called “land 
sharks” sold this waste land as “valuable 
city lots” to people too far away to investi- 
vate, and probably newcomers to this coun- 
try. Who owns the great tract now, no 
one seems to know. As Oaks and Pines 
grow there, the soil is acid, and Trailing 
Arbutus grows in abundance. Roads wan- 
der across here and there, but are very be- 
wildering to strangers. A county road has 
been cut through one section and in the 
fall of °35 the bank on one side was 
covered with Arbutus for a _ considerable 
distance. We had visions of how beautiful 
it would be in the spring and plans were 
made for a trip there. What was our dis- 
appointment on May Ist to find the entire 
bank had been denuded of growth, leav- 
ing just a bare slope of sand. This had 
evidently been done by the road depart- 
ment of the county. but why? The bank 
was too far back to interfere in any way 
with travel. (It is doubtful if more than 
a dozen cars go through there a dav.) We 
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felt almost guilty taking up a couple of 
small roots of Arbutus, back from the 
road, to put in our own “acid gardens,” 
but thousands of plants were needlessly 
destroyed by a public “gang,” without a 
qualm. A state law protects this, none 
too plentiful plant, but that law can only 
be enforced on State land. Garden club 
members are, n the whole, quite conscien- 
tious about not touching wild flowers that 
need protection. Others are apt to do as 
they please. “I don’t know whose land it 
is, but if I want Arbutus I’ll go to the 
plains and get it,” said one. Perhaps 
as time goes on and the idea of a beauti- 
ful country spreads, these thoughtless or 
selfish ones will learn better too. 


Missouri 


ROM Burlington Junction, Missouri, 

we have the following report from the 
three year old Burlington Junction Gar- 
den Club: “Let’s have a flower show” 
are the magic words which seldom fail 
to stir the interest of every garden club. 
In this respect, our club proved no excep- 
tion. 


“One year after its organization, 
the club sponsored its first show, May 
31, June 1 and 2, 1935. The show at- 
tracted a large number of exhibits. Iris 
were the dominant note. There were 
classes also for Peonies, Roses, and 
various Arrangements. In 1936 on the 
last three days of May a still larger and 
better show was held with Peonies as 
the outstanding flower. Plans are now 
underway for the third annual show. 


“A prominent feature of work under- 
taken by the club has been the Commu- 
nity Park project. There is a North 
Park and a South Park. In the North 
Park the space is small, fifty by one 
hundred feet, located on the north side 
of the main street of the town. Three 
stately Black Locust trees furnish a semi- 
shade. A border interspersed with per- 
ennials and annuals extends along each 
side, the length of the park. Here the 
aim has been to furnish perpetual bloom 
throughout the season. To the rear of 
the park, extending its full width, is a 
Rose hedge. During the season this is 
interspaced with tall Cannas for an 
effective background. For the warm 
months, benches are placed in the park. 
At the back, mounted high on a pole, is 
an attractive bird house. 


“The South Park is located on the 
south side of Main street. The space 
here is twice as large as that of North 
Park. For this work, club members 
were divided into groups and assigned 
a section of the space to plant and care 
for. There is thus introduced a com- 
petitive element which is a stimulus to 
the work. One of the members planned a 
beautiful sunken garden in the space 
formerly excavated for a building. Work 
on these projects is done by members of 
the club or under their direct super- 
vision.” 

At a recent meeting of the Burlington 
Junction Garden Club the roll call topic 
was “Garden magazines you take and 
why.” THE FLOWER GROWER and Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens were the maga- 
zines most frequently reported by Club 
members. The members reported the 


News of Garden Clubs in the issues of 
THe F.Lower Grower most enjoyable 
and enlightening. 

We are happy at this time to mention 
our activities here in the Middle West.— 
Auprey L. CARTER. 


Suggestions for Garden Club Programs 


HERE is a vast fund of interesting 

and instructive subjects available 
for garden club programs, but newly 
formed clubs sometimes feel the need 
of suggestions to guide them in planning 
their first program. It is with these 
clubs in mind that I offer the following: 

Try to make the meetings as original 
and varied as possible, but avoid crowd- 
ing too much variety into any one meet- 
ing. Papers written by members benefit 
both writers and listeners, and should 
form a large part of the yearly programs. 
Two papers of reasonable length, on 
kindred subjects, may seem advisable, 
but often it is better to have one paper, 
followed by questions and discussion. 
Occasionally, a game or contest will fit 
into a program and add to the enjoyment. 
Now and then, vary the meetings with 
Nature programs, introducing _ short, 
eomprehensive sketches of the life and 
work of such men as Burroughs, Audo- 
bon, “Chinese” Wilson and others. A 
meeting devoted to the work of Luther 
Burbank will prove most interesting and 
helpful. Reports on visits made to gar- 
dens which others have not been privi- 
leged to visit, or on trips to other parts 
of the country where the plant life dif- 
fers from our own, are always enjoyable 
and instructive. Sometimes a speaker 
from outside may be secured, at little or 
no cost, and this often results in new 
ideas and fresh inspiration. State Col- 
leges will furnish such speakers, and in 
some instances the only charge will be 
for transportation. Exchange meetings 
with other clubs may be arranged, with 
the visiting club furnishing the program, 
perhaps. This brings new friendships 
and wider interests. 

A yearly picnic, just for fun and recre- 
ation, is pleasant to look forward to, and 
participate in. It is better not to at- 
tempt a set program at this meeting, 
since it will be hard to hold the atten- 
tion, with so much to see and hear all 
around. This outing gives a good chance 
to study wild flowers and ferns, also trees 
and shrubs in their natural environment, 
where we will leave them. Garden elub 
members should learn to look, love, and 
leave those plants that are not eommon 
and abundant. 

A list of suggested subjects follows: 
Winter Effects in the Garden; Shrubs 
With Winter Berries; A “Rescue the 
Perishing” Garden (Wild plants saved 
from threatening destruction); The 
Zinnia Comes Back (Study of new Zin- 
nias); Puritan Posies; Among Our 
Gay Lilaes; Putting Snap in the Garden 
(Snapdragons); The Distinguished Del- 
phinium; Flowers With a History: 
Something for the Bald Spot; Animal 
Life in the Garden; Our Bird Helpers; 
Wars of the Roses (diseases); A Garden 
of Fragrance; Iris, the Rainbow Flower 
(culture and _ varieties).—Viota F. 
RicHarps, (Mass.) 
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Finish bulb planting before’ the 
ground freezes hard. 

Clean, paint and store hotbed sash in 
dry quarters. 

Cut long bush Rose eanes back to 30 
inches and tie to stakes. 

Re-label or re-write old 
plants exposed to the winter. 


labels for 


Water evergreens heavily so they will 
be filled with water before winter sets 
in. 

Dig and store in an unheated but 
frost-proof cellar or darkened coldframe 
such plants as Four o’Clock, Red Hot 
Poker, Salvia patens and Summer-flow- 
ering Gloxinia. 

Postpone planting Sumac, Dogwood, 
Cherry, Bireh, Magnolia, Buddleia, 
Spicebush, Cotoneaster, Althea, English 
Ivy, Rhododendron, Mountain Laurel, 
and Heather until spring. 

Gather, sift and store in bins, barrels 
or boxes under cover supplies of ecom- 
post, loam, sand, leaf mold, and humus 
for winter and spring use in flower-pots, 
flats, hotbeds and ecoldframes; but store 
peat moss where it will become damp 
though not frozen, so it will easily 
crumble. 


Provide protection of trees and shrubs 


along drives and walks where snow- 
plows, autos and trucks might strike 
them. A boulder on each exposed side 


is better than a stake because it is 
less likely to be broken or shifted. 
Protect trees against the gnawing of 
mice and rabbits during winter. “Hard- 
ware cloth’’ (wire netting) of half-ineh 
mesh and 30 inches wide, eut with tin- 
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ner’s ‘‘snips’’ in pieces large enough to 
wrap around the trunks and overlap at 
least two inches is favored by com- 
mereial fruit growers. The ground must 
be bare around the bases of the trunks 
and the bottom of the wire eylinder 
pushed into it about two inches. 

Dig the last of the summer-fiowering 
tender bulbs—Dahlia, Gladiolus, Tigri- 
dia, Zephyranthes, Montbretia, Galtonia, 
ete. Choose a dry, sunny, warm, breezy 
morning to do it. Shake off the earth. 
Let the bulbs lie loosely on the ground 
all day to dry. If no danger of frost or 
rain leave them out another day or two. 
Otherwise store under cover in an airy 
place until dry then place in frost-proof 
quarters where the air is not too dry or 
too warm. 

Prepare a bed for Japanese Lilies and 
cover deeply with manure or mulch to 
prevent the freezing of the ground. 
These species generally reach the United 


States during December; so, if the 
ground is not frozen, they may be 
planted with ease. Lilies always do 
best when they are not .allowed to 
shrivel. Therefore the sooner they are 


planted after arrival the better. 


Mow lawns often enough to keep the 
grass short. This will reduce spring 
raking to a minimum and will help 
muleh the grass plants. Supplement this 
muleh with a half inch layer of buck- 
wheat hulls or peat moss. Work this 
loose material well among the grass with 
a lawn broom or a wooden garden rake. 
Lawns so treated will heave less than 
those not so protected. 


Cover Canterbury-bell clumps with 





California 
mulehing them. 


boxes or 
before 


strawberry 


grape 
baskets 


These 


covers will prevent smothering of the 
plants whieh often occurs when the 


muleh settles and freezes over them. 

Give the garden its final clean-up. 
Remove dead flower stalks and stems 
blackened by frost; fill up holes left by 
removal of potted flowers; fasten the 
stems of Climbing and Pillar Roses, 
Grapes and other vines to their trellises: 
stake and tie stems and branches of 
brittle shrubs so they will not be whip- 
ped and broken by wind while frozen; 
rake up leaves and other vegetable 
debris and place as foundation for a 
compost heap. The more garden clean- 
ing that ean be done this autumn, the 
less will be left for next spring. 

Look out for tree label wires. As 
applied by nurserymen those made of 
copper are likely to girdle and kill the 
trunks or branches above the _ places 
where they are wound. Iron wired 
kinds will rust and soon drop off. Re- 
move the former and replace the latter 
with copper wired labels. Apply all 
tree labels of this type so they hang 
loosely by means of large loops; or else 
use labels of a different style. Many 
kinds are obtainable at the garden sup- 
ply stores. 

Make a general potting soil mixture 
by adding a six-inch flower-potful of 
finely pulverized bone meal and as much 
dried and ground sheep manure to a 
wheelbarrow-load of sifted compost or 


fairly rich vegetable garden loam. Mix 
thoroughly. The bone decays slowly; 
the manure more quickly; but the 
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plants get the benefit of all of the 
plant food each contains without being 
over-stimulated. 

Borers. Bearded, Siberian, Spanish 
and Japanese Iris that were badly 
affected by borers may be rid of the 
pests as follows: Spread dry, dead 
leaves loosely three or four inches deep 
over the plants and when there is a 
breeze set fire to them on the windward 
side so they will burn quickly. Thus 
you will destroy the eggs from which 
next summer’s borers would develop; 
but not injure the root parts of the 
Iris, though; of course, the Iris leaves 
would be burned. But they would die 
anyway during winter. 

Drain concrete Lily pools, unless the 
water is deeper than the frost will reach 
during winter. Fill them with fallen 
leaves or straw. Cover with linoleum or 
tarred roofing paper weighted down 
with boards and stones to prevent shifi- 
ing. Unless water is kept out of them 
it may freeze and erack the concrete. 
Remove the protection when grass be- 
gins to get green in spring. Storage of 
the plants is necessary where the tem- 
perature does not reach freezing, where 
the air is moist and where mice and 
rats cannot reach them. It is not essen- 
tial that they be kept in water, but they 
must not be let get dry. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums, _ though 
reputed to be hardy, may winter-kill if 
left where they grew last summer and 
autumn. It is much better to dig them 
up just before winter sets in and to 
store them with sand in a coldframe 
or other temporary shelter. In spring 
when they start to grow, break them 
apart and plant the slips in little 
nursery rows for later transplanting. 
The large pieces or clumps may be set 
at onee where wanted permanently. 

Rose bushes that need overhauling 
had best be treated as soon as their 
leaves fall. If badly affected by black 
spot last summer, clean each one, re- 
move dead and puny wood and plunge in 
winter-strength lime-sulphur solution be- 
fore replanting, if possible in a new 
loeation. Spray the soil liberally with 
the solution to kill disease germs. 

Rose branches eut back during No- 
vember need not be wasted. Cut them 
in lengths of six or eight inches, stick 
them in the ground so that at least two 
buds are below and two above ground, 
cover each one with a quart fruit jar 
pressed down well and banked with 
leaves and earth. When spring opens 
many of them will have roots. By the 
following autumn they may be trans- 
planted where wanted. 

Outdoor porch boxes that have lost 
their summer plants may be kept at- 
tractive all winter by planting them 
with small hardy evergreens such as 
Arborvitae, Juniper and Spruce. These 
plants are not injured by freezing; but 
drying is fatal. So whenever the soil 
thaws soak it. They will not be in- 
jured if kept wet. In spring transplant 
the plants to the garden. Do not keep 
them in the boxes during the summer as 
they will likely be killed by dry 
weather. Use flowering plants during 
the warm months. 
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November in Southern Gardens 


Jutia Lester Dion, (S. C.) 


TULIPS have first consideration this 
month. They fill the formal garden with 
soft and rich colors and can be counted 
on to give their display at the appointed 
time. Use the deep reds, bright searlets, 
soft pinks, rose and flesh tints with the 
lavenders, orchids and deep violets. Few 
of the yellow Tulips are needed as this 
color has been accented in the Daffodils. 
Beds of Tulips of one color are always 
in good taste and all the formal garden 
should be planted in one tone and 
variety. Mixed colors in rhythms ean 
be carried out in groups of ten to 
twenty-five or more and so used with 
other bulbs give fine effects. Darwin 
Tulips are first choice. Any good bulb 
catalogue will give extended lists from 
which selection can be made to suit all 
purses and gardens. Early Tulips in 
both double and single are fine for low- 
growing masses of many tones and 
shades. 


Pansies are the most effective plant- 
ings to use for carpets in the Tulip beds 
and borders. To add interest change 
your color scheme each season. Use 
glowing yellow Pansies with the laven- 
der Rev. Ewbank Tulips, deep purple 
Pansies with Yellow Tulips and Daffo- 
dils, rich mahogany Pansies with Tulips 
of bronze or orange tones and plant 
them near pale blue Iris. Sky Blue 
Pansies grow well with the pink and red 
Tulips and Iris of these shades. 

Pansies in mixed colors are better 
used alone. Fill the Box-bordered beds 
or the panel in the turf with the glow- 
ing harmonious tints of Giant types of 
these favorite flowers. 


Violas have a longer season of bloom 
than the Pansies and are more graceful 


in plant and flower. Use them in self or 
mixed colors, and freely. 

English Daisies in white, red or pink 
are much used for formal edgings. 

The Golden Rain Tree is the only one 
of this spring flowering group which has 
flowers of pure gold. This is also suited 
for street tree plantings. 

Roses can be planted in the colder 
sections this month. In the Coastal 
Zone they put out quickly and then are 
often killed by cold. It is safer to wait 
until spring. 

The Crab Apples, the earliest (Malus 
floribunda) and the Carmine Crab, 
(atrosanguinea) bring clouds of pink 
glory to March, and before they are 
over the Peaches are in bloom. The 
white is the loveliest with its bare 
brown branches starred with snowy 
blooms. 

Dogwoods in white bloom with the 
pink Redbud trees and the pink Dog- 
woods bloom with the white Redbuds a 
few weeks later. Showing with them 
are the double-flowering Crab Apples 
and the dainty native Crab (Malus cor- 
onarius). 

Japanese Flowering Cherries grow 
anywhere. Use the late blooming double 
types which bloom in late April and 
May and finish just when the Mimosas 
are lifting their pink powder puffs. 

Japanese Scarlet Maples are rarely 
seen in this section. They grow well as 
far South as Augusta, showing their 
brilliant colors with the Dogwood 
blooms. In summer they are green but 
their glowing color in spring and fall 
makes them rare and worth while. 


(Continued on page 533) 








The garden of Mrs. William B. White, Augusta, Georgia, shows a broad sweep of 


i CCC 


turf bounded by shade and flowering trees. This March bloom of Dogwood, Redbud, 

Azaleas, Camellias, with carpets of Tulips in Darwin and Breeder types with the 

Early Doubles in glowing masses is only one of the charming units of this garden 
widely known for its beauty from season to season 
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Thrip Remedies Fail 


I have been a reader of your magazine 
for some time and have found a lot of 
helpful hints in it so here is my trouble. 
I have grown Gladiolus as a hobby, but 
due to the thrips I have just about given 
it up. Have tried every remedy but this 
year they are worse than ever. Writers 
claim thrips cannot live outdoors over win- 
ter and that naphthalene flakes will kill 
them in winter storage. I have treated 
them and still have thrips even after spray- 
ing. Have burned all stalks and rubbish 
every fall. Do they live outdoors on Iris, 
Peony, or some other plants? Have noticed 
them on early Peony even before Gladiolus 
are planted. I have decided that sprays are 
just about useless due to the fact that it is 
impossible to reach them inside the husk. 
Hope it is possible to get some help; or 
must I give up at least for a few seasons? 
—DELL WINTERS, (Wisc. ) 


Calla Begonias Wanted 


In the September 1937 issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER you have an article on 
Calla Beeonia ‘culture (page 436). Will 
you please furnish me with the name of 
someone who ean furnish these Begonias? 
[ enjoy THE FLowerR Grower very much 
and especially the care of house plants as 
that is one of the trying experiences of 
flower raisers.—EpDNA G. HALLOWELL. 


Blossoms Fall from Tomato Plants 


I have raised Tomato p'ants but the 
blossoms fall. Can someone tell me what 
causes this?—P. SToKeE, (IIl.) 

—The falling of blossoms in Tomatoes 
is due to an unbalance of moisture condi- 
tions at the time the blooms open. If the 
ground is too wet, the blossoms will shed, 
also if it is too dry. This is in relation 
to the general atmospheric conditions. You 
did not describe the conditions under which 
your plants were established.—Eprror. 


Moving a Double Gypsophila 


Is it safe to move a double Gypsophila 
clump that is a number of years old, and 
when could it be done? Does the whole 
root. have to be dug with it? ‘The place 
has grown too shady for it.—(Mrs.) R. W. 
LEADER, (Canada). 

—Certainly you can move the Gypso- 
phila plant now but preferably in the early 


spring. Care must be taken to take the 
entire root. Remember that the double 


flower is grafted on to a root of the single 
form.—EDIror. 


It Is Too Vague 


I should like some 
Roses, Iris, and Lilies. I have in mind a 
certain variety of Lily. I don’t know the 
name of it but it blooms in August. The 
stalk grows quite high and has many blos- 
soms on it. Perhaps you could tell me 
the name of it; also the names of some 
large, fragrant double Roses and Climbing 
Roses— (Miss) ANNA OULETTE, ( Mass.) 

—Much as we would like to help you we 
are powerless because you did not give us 
enough information about the plant. You 
omit the habit of growth, the situation, 
the color, the size of the bloom, in fact 


information about 
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anything which might help us to get to it. 
It is quite possible it is not even a Lily 
at all. It may be a Daylily, a tHemero- 
callis. There is no marked fragrance in 
any of the Climbing Roses except Fragrant 
Pillar, and the new Doubloons is slightly 
fragrant. If you want fragrance in Roses 
get any of the old favorites, Hybrid per- 
petuals or the Damasks, which you will 
see listed in any Rose catalogue.—EDIToR. 


Black Calla 


I have in my garden a black Calla. It 
differs from the white and yellow Callas 
in some respects, i.e., instead of a simple 
leaf it has a much divided leaf, and the 
flower is twice the size of other Callas. It 
never casts seed, as do the white and yel- 
low Callas, but increases by bulbs, or 


corms. Has any reader experience with 
this flower? (Mrs.) C. H. MIKELSonN, 
(Calif.). 


—I suspect that your “black Calla” is 
Amorphophallus rivieri about which you 
will find an article in the August issue of 
THE FLowErR GROWER.—EDITOR. 


Interested in a Little Greenhouse 


At the present time I am very much in- 
terested in a little greenhouse of the 
lean-to type as pictured in the “Garden 
Encyclopedia” as I hope to start one 
pretty soon. It must be one to be heated 
with the house heating system and just 
big enough for me to putter around in. We 
have no heating system yet but plan to 
get hot water.—(Mrs.) W. L. CHATFIELD. 
(Ohio). 

—There is very little printed matter 
available in the way of helpful advice for 
a litt'e greenhouse. Perhaps the most 
practical is Ann Dorrance’s “Gardening in 
the Greenhouse” published by Doubleday 
Doran & Co. If you wish to go into the 
subject more deeply you might find Fritz 
Bahr’s “Commercial Floriculture” very 
helpful. It deals frankly with commercial 
plants, but it tells how to handle them. 
There is an old book, still good because it 
deals with the basic principles, Professor 
L. R. Taft’s “Greenhouse Management” 
published by Orange Judd Co. There is 
an English book recently offered in the 
market which I somewhat hesitate to 
recommend to you because all English 
books have to be interpreted in the light of 
a good deal of practical knowledge of local 
conditions. You will find it is not very 
practical to run a greenhouse without a 
heating system, although there is a great 
deal of entertainment to be had out of an 
unheated house particularly with very cool 
plants such as the alpines. Such a house 
acts practically as a large coldframe and 
gives protection to the plants against un- 
favorable weather conditions. Of course. 
as you are a reader of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
you will be fo.lowing the articles recently 
begun in our pages on the little green- 
house, three of which have already ap- 
peared.— Epiror. 


Breaking of Tulips 


I have been wanting to write THE FLOWER 
GROWER for some time regarding Tulips. 
A number of my pink and red Tulips have 
become striped, some last year and more 


The looked 


perfectly 
healthy and the flowers were beautiful and 
were very much admired by a!l who saw 


this year. plants 


them. I had difficulty in making some 
beiieve that the bulbs had originally pro- 
duced selfs. The stems were a few inches 
shorter than those which had not turned. 
Now, my problem is this: Some time ago 
I reaa an article by Dr. McFarland in 
which he stated that Tulips which became 
striped were uiseased and all bulbs should 
be destroyed. However C. L. Allen in his 
book “Bu'bs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants,” 
says, “The seedlings generally when they 
first bloom, produce flowers without any 
stripe or marking... and in this con- 
dition they remain a number of years with- 
out any variegations; they are then called 
Breeders, or Mother Tulips. These Breed- 
ers are planted every year until they 
‘break’ into stripes, and if they are desir- 
able they are named but it takes 
80 many years, sometimes, before the ‘break- 
ing’ occurs, that they are multiplied 
largely in the breeder state, that is, in 
self colors, and are disseminated in all 
alrections as selfs; . Another inter- 
esting peculiarity which hardly belongs to 
any other flower, is the great uncertainty 
of their markings; ... . scarcely two will 
come nearly alike; but after they have 
once broken they never after change, the 
increase always bearing the same marks.” 
Now, I am undecided as to what to do 
about my bulbs which ‘broke.’ Naturally 
I am reluctant to destroy them un.ess I’m 
sure they are diseased. When digging 
some of my bulbs this summer, I noticed 
that some of them were scabby. Is this 
a disease and should the bulbs be destroyed 
or given some kind of treatment before 
planting ?—HUBERT G. STAMP. 


—-You have touched upon a very inter 
esting topic. The breaking or rectifying 
of Tulips, that is, an appearance of stripes, 
etc., in the flower, is due to a virus dis- 
ease. When Mr. Allen wrote his book, we 
did not know so much about plants as we 
do today. However, he served a_ good 
turn in his time. Recently research work 
has been conducted at the John Innes In- 
stitute for Horticultural Research in Lon- 
don, England, and we now have positive 
proof that this disease that causes the 
peculiar coloring in Tulips is due to an 
infection that is carried in the soil, and 
once a broken or rectified Tulip is intro- 
duced into the soil there is much danger 
of the whole area becoming infected. A 
plant that may be perfectly healthy be- 
comes infected and shows the broken flower 
and that plant then begins to degenerate. 
It was generally believed in the old days, 
not so very long ago at that, when I was 
a youngster in fact, that breaking was an 
arrival at perfection and the desired end 
of all Tulips; that when you raised plants 
from seeds they were selfs and went on 
for years and years and then in due time 
they rectified into the bizarre or marbled 
form that was the goal of the fancy florist 
of that day. However, recognition of the 
fact that rectification was not a _physio- 
logical perfection but a pathologieal degen- 
eration has completely killed that particu- 
lar phase of Tulip fancy. You should 
certainly destroy all infected bulbs by 
burning, and I think you might remedy 
matters by letting the ground lie fallow 
or without a Tulip crop for two years.— 
EDITOR. 
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ANSWERS, COMMENTS, AND OPINIONS 


N open forum for readers where they may voice their opinions 

and help their fellow gardeners in intimate discussion. Opin- 

ions are the readers’ own. The classic line of Voltaire may often 

apply: ‘‘I wholly disapprove of what you say and will defend to 
the death your right to say it.’’ 


Fancy Leaved Geraniums 


Answering Mrs. Annie Sealey, (N. H.) 

I have purchased different kinds ‘of Ger- 
aniums from Mehr’s Florist, Fairview, New 
Jersey. The Skeleton, the Ivy, the Mint, 
(which has beautiful foliage), the Rose, 
ind several others are carried by him.— 
Mrs.) M. Lantz, (N. J.) 


Chemical Value of Coal Ashes 
Answering Wm. G. Bremer, (Pa.) 


Several years ago a friend of mine 
wrote to Cornell College for an analysis. 
| cannot give exact proportions but coal 
ashes contain a large amount of lime, 60 
or 70%, a little iron, and a small amount 
of potash. If you will write to Cornell 
they will give vou exact proportions. 1 
use all my coal ashes and find them very 
good, especially for Peonies due perhaps 
to so much lime. Coal ashes are very good 
for heavy soil, clay or hard pan; spaded 
in the soil they lighten it and will help 
to keep the soil from baking in Summer. 

(Mrs.) W. L. McLavuGuatitin, (N. Y.) 


Lilies Attacked by Fungus Disease 


Answering Andrew M. Dudley, (I11.) 


One explanation of the trouble you de- 
scribe, (a brown spot on one side of the stem 
near the top and the top falis over, turns 
dark brown and dies, and the condition 
travels down the stem apparently) is “lim 
ber neck” where the stem wilts a few inches 
below the growing point following low tem- 
perature. The remedy is to cut off below 
wilted portion and the remainder will live. 
In my experience regals and tenuifoliums 
are the most often affected. and the plants 
may be a few inches high or two to three 
feet. Last spring was sold, late and wet and 
there was considerable of this trouble. I 
think this is discussed Circular 102 by U. 
S. Department of Agriculture.—E. ScHoEn- 
BECK, (IIll.) 


Botanical Names for Kitten-ears 


Answering Mrs. Linepewerd, (Kans. ) 
According to “Standardized Plant Names.” 
there is an Iris known as Rabbit-ear Iris 
whose botanical name is Iris laevigata. Un- 
fortunately, you did not say whether the 
plant was an Iris, or what family it might 
belong to. I trust the above information 


inswers your question.—RONALD A. BORING. 
(Calif. ) 


The botanical name for Kitten-ears is 
Stachys lanata or Stachys rosea, perhaps 
the latter if a pink. Common names ae 
Kitten-ear, Lamb’s-ear, and Rabbit-ear. It 
is also known as Woundwort and Wooly 
Betony. Stachys is a good border or rock 
plant.— (Mrs.) W. L. McLaueutin, (N. Y. 


The botanical name for Kitten-ears or 
Rabbit-ears is Stachys. There are different 
species but lantana seems to be most 
common. This grows about one foot tall and 
has purplish red blooms. Stachvs alpina is 
listed as rose-pink and two feet tall.  Al- 
most any flower catalogue that lists seeds 
of perennials or perennial plants lists 
Stachys.—(Mrs.) H. F. Srewarp, (Kans.) 
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The botanical name of the plant with gray 
velvet-like leaf and pinkish bloom, some- 
times called Kitten-ears, Rabbit-ears, or 
Lamb’s-ears, is Stachys lanata. It is a 
hardy perennial and spreads in a mat on 
the ground, throwing up bloom stalks one 
to one and a half foot high. The foliage is 
the beautiful part of the plant while the 
flowers are insignificant. The leaves are 
like the softest gray plush and are de- 
scribed as white-woolly in Bailey’s Cy- 
clopedia whch gives the common name 
of Woolly Woundwort. Six pieces were 
taken from mine for friends this year 
and the plant is none the worse. Bailey 
states that there are about 270 species of 
Stachvs scattered over the world including 
annuals, perennials, sub-shrubs, greenhouse 
plants and hardy plants, but that very few 
are known to gardeners or are in cultivation. 
—E. SCHOENBECK. 

The plant which you call Kitten-ears is 
listed under one of these two names: An- 
tennasia dioica rosea or Stachys lanata. The 
first forms a circular cushion of bright sil- 
very foliage, 1 ft. high, and pink flowers 4 
inches high, similar to the everlasting. The 
latter forms large heads of purple rose flow- 
ers and has iarge woolly leaves of brght sil- 
ver for which it is called Lamb’s-ears or Rab- 
bit’s-ears.—Louis P. Rosa, (R. I.) 


I think you mean Stachys lanata (Woolly 
Betony) sometimes also called Goat’s-ears, 
which bears leaves covered with white, silky 
fur. Spreading growth. Violet flowers pro- 
duced last of June and into July.—EpWARD 
H. QuimBy, (N. H.) 

Confirming replies were also received from 
the following: (Miss) Emma _  Ameel, 
(Mich.) ; Marie E. Grover, (Iowa); (Mrs.) 
C. L. James, (Conn.); (Mrs.) F. D. Lewis, 
(Pa.): Jessie N. Odell, (Utah); (Mrs.) L. 
A. McKee. (Pa): Georgia Thomnson, 
N. Y.): (Miss) Roena Burger, (Pa.); 
(Mrs.) D. M. Fulton. (Iowa); W. P. Lyon, 
(N. Y.), to whom, thanks. 

Sources of supply as given by the forego- 
ing include: Wayside Gardens, Mentor, 
Ohio; Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
Dreer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Bardona 
Nurseries, Bakerstown. Pa.; S. W. Pike 
Seedsman. Ine.. St. Charles. Tll.; Lamb’s 
Nursery, Spokane, Wash.; Bobbink & At- 
kins, Rutherford, N. J.] 


Raising Geraniums 


Answering Miss M. Grant, (Ind.) 

It may be possible that you give your 
Geraniums too much water. Geraniums are 
best carried on the dry side. Too many peo- 
ple treat them as aquatic specimens. Esne 
cially, do not over-water during freezing 
weather.—(Mrs.) R. J. Duncoms, (Minn.) 


—I had very good success raising Gerani 
ums from seed. They grow easily. In 
March, I prepared a pan as for any other 
seed; good drainage, soil made of 1/3 rich 
soil, 1/3 sand, 1/3 ordinary earth, sifted to 
take out lumps. After seattering the seeds. 
well spaced, I soaked the soil and placed 
near a window. I had only a west window 
to use which is not as satisfactory as a south 
or east window. I had fourteen nice sturdy 
plants to bed out when I put out my house 
plants early in Mav. Thev started blooming 
in late summer. It is very interesting to 


watch the blooms unfold, for one can never 
tell what the flower will be. Some are sin- 
gle, some very double—(Mrs.) H. F. 
STEWART, ( Kans.) 


Growing Tree Peonies from seed 
Answering W. E. Fisher, (N. Y.) 

I have. been experimenting with Tree 
Peonies from seeds for years and am glad 
to pass along to others who are interested 
what I have learned in growing these beauti- 
ful plants from seed. From bitter experi- 
ence I know that Tree Peonies are very 
temperamental things with which to deal. I 
plant the seeds as soon as the seed pods 
split open and the seeds have a few streaks 
of brown on them. I prepare the soil by 
sifting ordinary garden soil and adding half 
and half clean river sand and pure leaf 
mold, mixed thoroughly. To an eight or ten 
inch pot of the mixture add a small handful 
of steamed bonemeal and the same amount 
of fishmeal. Place in the bottom of the pot 
a few pieces of charcoal and the prepared 
soil, tamping it down well, and filling the 
pot to about 1% inches from the top. Now 
place seeds within % inch of each other and 
add % inch more soil and tamp again. Give 
water sufficient to moisten soil to the 
bottoms of the pot. Keep soil just moist and 
set pot in a protected place until early 
spring, then put in a warm place and cover 
with a pane of glass, being careful to keep 
the soil just moist; if too moist, the seeds 
will rot. After a few weeks the seedlings 
will commence to push up their pink necks 
and realization will begin to take the place 
of anticipation. I leave them in the pots 
for from two to three years, and feed them 
with the bone and fish meal, equal parts, 
giving a tablespoonful over the top of the 
soil about four times each vear with a light 
watering. I keep them in semi-shade and 
see that the soil will not dry out in hot 
weather. 

In transplanting to their permanent loca- 
tion, I dig a hole about 11% feet deep and 
the same in diameter, and place a shovelful 
of well rotted stable manure in the bottom 
and a large handful each of the bone and 
fish meal, and a _ shovelful of sand and 
leaf mold well mixed over that. enough to 
fill the hole within an inch or more from the 
top. When the plant is in the ground see 
that it is on the same level as it grew in the 
pot. Many of the seedlings will throw 
double. single. and semi-double flowers in 
from three to six years, if well fed and cared 
for. The seeds germinate, some the first vea: 
and others the second spring from planting. 

Some varieties will root from cuttings. 
which have several inches of the part below 
ground left on the cutting, by making a hole 
about eight inches deep by three inches in 
diameter and planting five or six inches 
deep and packing with sharp river sand. 
This work should be done as soon as the 
buds begin to swell for next season’s growth. 
Here in California that time begins in 
October and November. 

I have had poor success in grafting Tree 
Peonies into herbaceous roots. With me 
the herbaceous root does not start its growth 
at the same time as the tree variety does 
and it does not get a healthy start. I graft 
on the tree stock, but do not always get 
them to grow. Division of the tree varieties 
as soon as old enough is the surest means of 
success, I find. Here in California a seed 
bed may be made in a partly shaded place 
in the open ground with a soil made up as 
desribed and the seedlings left undisturbed 
until they bloom. Do not be discouraged if 
out of 100 seeds only one or two dozen seeds 
develop adult plants for. as I have men- 
tioned earlier. Tree Peonies are very tem- 
peramental things to deal with, but well 
worth the time and effort given them.—C. E. 
ADAMS, (Cal.) 
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MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN SX 
YOU EVER HAD BEFORE . 
One of these odorless TABLETS a 
week in pots and window boxes 
makes soil rich as florists’ earth by 
constantly replacing food. Used 
as liquid fertilizer if preferred. En- 
dorsed by Garden Ciub members 
and Amateurs, 
Ferns, begonias, ivy, all plants grow 
new shoots and thrive all winter in 
spite of hot, dry air and tempera- 
ture changes when nourished with 
this improved, concentrated FOOD. 
Don’t delay, start feeding now. At 
dealers, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Trial size 
at 10c eons. c 

booklet, Care of Plants, by 
FREE Mr. F. F. Rockwell, noted 
writer of books and articles on 
horticulture enclosed with each 

$1.00 box, postpaid direct from 


FULTONS 


PLaciis 


PLANT \NIAB TABLETS 
25 Biddle St. Baltimore, Md. 








carn tobe 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


FRE Landscape Architect by easy home 
study. Uncrowded profession open to 
men, women. Healthful outdoor work. 
Opportunities for employment assured. 
Big fees—up to $100 a week. Write 
today for book giving opportunities. 
American Landscape School, 6117 
Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, la. 





Full information on how to be a 





Watch For 


GLADIOLUS GRAND OPERA 


Giant Pink—Patent Applied For 
Reserve your catalog now 
CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 

















MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


Blue Bells of Virginia 


A lovely native plant, valued for naturalizing 
in shady places and along brooksides. Flowers 
blue or with purplish tone. Plant this fall. 


Largest select roots 

10 for $1.75; 25 for $4; 100 for $15 
By mail, postage postpaid 

Our new Autumn catalog may be secured on request 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 


Box F Bristol, Penna. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 
of Fine Gladioli 
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A MERRY XMAS FOR OUR 
BIRD FRIENDS! 


Bishop Suet Rack 


This novel feeder in attrac- 
tive brown finish—complete 
with two wild bird cakes. 


$2.00 Postpaid 


Send for Free Jllustrated 
Catalogue of Rustic Bird 
Houses and Feeders—*‘Tested 
and Approved by the Birds’’ 














For Sale at your Local Seed or Bird Store or direct from 


WELLES L. BISHOP 
MERIDEN, CONN, 


221 MURDOCK AVENUE 
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Our Little Greenhouse 
J. G. ESSON 


HILE the greenhouse owner delights to 

tell his friends of the pleasure to be 
derived from possessing one; while he 
hoasts of the number of times he supplied 
the floral needs of the home throughout 
the winter months and loves to exaggerate 
a little on the size of his Cyclamen plants 
in six inch pots and the number of flowers 


thereon, he will rarely expatiate on the 
regularity and the thoroughness by which 


he attacks the enemies of these plants. 

It is almost certain that where a variety 
of plants are grown, so will there be found 
creeping into their fold the devouring wolf 
in the shape of insect pests such as thrips, 
scale, mealy bug, red spider, white fly, 
green fly and perhaps worst of all, a micro- 
scopic insect known by the descriptive name 
of mite. While there are others, these are 
the most common and most difficult to deal 


with. It will be obvious to all that unless 
they are kept under control it will be 
hopeless to expect that pleasing, healthy 


we all clamour for. Let it 
as is usual and proper the 
is used. Extermination or 
eradication are much too ambitious words 
to use in this connection. 

Control of insect pests means firstly, that 
something be done to keep them down to 


looking growth 
be noticed that 
word “control” 


such small numbers that their ravagings 
will be infinitesimal, and secondly, that a 
regular and persistent plan of campaign 


out if control is to 
When our animal pets are not 
kept clean and wholesome and given good 
food, insect pests peculiar to them will 
quickly make their appearances, and so i 


must be carried 


anything. 


meah 


is with our plants. Their cleanliness and 
their health are largely coalescent, so that 
insect control measures are useless if we 


neglect such ordinary cultural requirements 
as keeping respiring leaves free from dust, 
giving a sufficient supply of water at the 
keeping an even temperature and a 
certain moisture in the atmosphere. 


roots, 


Rubbish in the nature of fallen leaves, 
lying on or below the bench makes a fine 


harbor for some pests, not to speak of its 
unsightliness. It might be sardonic to state 
that the first reporter of cultural errors 
would be the insect pest itself. Neverthe- 
how true it is that where the atmos- 
phere has not been sufficiently charged with 
moisture, the undersides of the plant leaves 


less, 


will show discolored brown patches _inti- 
mating the presence of red spider. Insect 
control in the little greenhouse can never 
be a very serious problem. At any rate it 
cannot be compared with the trials and 
tribulations to be faced by one who would 
be a gardener in the great outdoors. 


There is a calcium cyanide product known 
to the horticultural trade as Cyanogas 
which to the large growers of Cyclamen and 
Begonias has become almost indispensable. 
It should only be used in the hands of the 
experienced, and could never be recom- 
mended for use in a greenhouse attached 
to the home. The possible results of escap- 
ing fumes are unthinkable. To large grow- 
ers Cyanogas is the most efficient control 
for mite, which if allowed to work its 
ghastly havoe would ruin all kinds of plants 
that it attacks. To those who find de- 


formed flowers appearing on their Cycla- 
men, or rusty and crinkly leaves on their 
Begonias—a sure sign of mite—the safest 





measure is to dip them for fifteen minutes 
in water at 110° F. 

Weekly fumigations with tobacco paper 
is a safeguard against most insect pests. 


Foliage should be dry when this is done, 
but the path should be moistened. This 


will have a tendency towards drawing the 
fumes down and preventing them from 
escaping too quickly through any apertures 
in the glazing. 















Mealy 
troublesome on plants requiring a rather 


bug and scale are usually most 
warm temperature. They are simply con- 
trolled by regular weekly spraying with a 
nicotine solution made according to the 
directions of proprietary labels. 

A solution of whale oil soap will some- 
times take the place of nicotine sprays 
especially when the gardener can find the 
time to sponge the plants by hand. 


Slugs are a nuisance at times, as are 
sowbugs. With the former we have the 


old-fashioned method of placing in their 
haunts a lettuce leaf or a slice of raw 
potato. By means of a light many of then 
may be caught in the evening. A mixtur 
of Paris green and sugar scattered wher: 
sowbugs are known to be will generally b 


too tempting for them. There are, oi 

course, other preparations offered at seed 

stores that are very effective. So you 

“pays your money and takes your choice.” 

Garden Gifts to Make 

Gardeners Glad 
(Continued from page 506) 

a suet cage at the other, an invitation 

to all winter birds. 


Weather vanes seem to make any house 
distinetive as do the small metal brackets 
for posts or gates holding either the 
name of the owner or of the place. And 
there are other markers to insert in the 
fawn,—a boon to seeking visitors and 
friends, while the garden figures for 
lawn or garden add just the needed touch 
to even a small garden. They are to be 
had in color, these gay little gnomes and 
birds and animals, each bringing joy to 
the garden and its owner. They 
especially attractive gifts. The list 
long and so under 


make 
2roOWws 


. MISCELLANEOUS 
we compile a list of a few 
other choice gifts. One is reminiscent of 
the scented garden at twilight when the 
dew seems to bring out additional sweet- 
ness, this being perfume manufactured by 
one nursery firm from its flowers. A 
eift of distinction is a terrace bell to 
hane near terrace or at edge of lawn to 
mark the hour of tea time or even as a 
new way of calling the children. Perhaps 
ornamental faucets for the hose or lily- 
shaped lawn sprinklers is the gift-to-be- 
desired. Wrought iron foot serapers are 
as practical for December as they are in 
May, while the gift of a fountain for the 
garden or even a small one for the ter- 
race or garden wall would make the en- 
tire family sing glad Christmas earols. 
The geyser jet for a pool fountain is a 
useful adjunct, as it operates on the regu- 


of the many 


lar city water supply to use over and 
over again the water in the pool. And 
there are little green wickets to pre- 


vent trespassing and to protect shrub- 
bery trom wandering dogs. If one de- 
sires to be strictly practical, give the man 
gardener a wicker garden trash-basket on 
wheels, or a gum-fingered garden rake. 
While, believe it or not, one of last year’s 
most popular garden gifts was a beautiful 
wheelbarrow with heavy rubber tire, all 
done up in cellophane and tied with red 
ribbons like a grand piano. So prac- 
tical and sensible does gardening make us! 
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BULBS 


Plant Now 


Featuring over 500 varieties of Dutch, 
French, Japanese and American 
Flower Bulbs at attractive prices. 


As one of the largest growers and 
importers of bulbs, we handle only 
the best, because we know small, 
cheap bulbs are disappointing and 
expensive to the planter. 


CATALOG MAILED ON REQUEST 


Simp e lahe 


132-138 Church St., Dept. F, New York 
Newark, N. J. 

Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


Branch Stores: 
| White Plains, N. Y. 
| Stamford, Conn. 














If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 
THE OREGON GIANTS 

You will have immense blooms of 
wonderful coloring, heavy texture, 
and long stems. 

600 Seeds, mixed...... $1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds... .35 
(Cultural Directions and Sugges- 
tions for Marketing Pansy Plants 

on Request) 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS Canby, Oregon 


QRRARID’S 


DP) 7} 


All the standard old and all the prov- 
en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 
Double---singles. All colors---White, 
lavender, pink, red, rose, purple, blue. 


Brand Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn. 


















FAVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 





Shade of the OLD APPLE TREE 


Bring back fond memories of Childhood, and 
have Abundant Shade and Healthful Fruit. 

Plant our 5 year old Apple trees for Shade 
and Fruit. 8 to 10 ft. high with Large Well- 
shaped Head now bearing Apples. Supply 
Limited. Write today for prices. Fall or 
Spring Shipment. 

HILL TOP ORCHARDS & NURSERIES 
Box 297 Hartford, Mich. 


LILY SPECIAL 





ryi, Pardalinum,  Regale, 
Tenuifolium, Willmottiae 


1 each of 7 kinds 
$1.50 val. Prepaid... 81.00 





L. Formosanum 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 


YEREX BULB GARDENS, Tigard, Oregon 








RUSTLESS TOOLS 


English Garden Trowels and Fork 
—An Ideal Gift for the Flower Grower 


Experiments show that these durable stain- 
less steel implements can be left in the soil 
indefinitely without rusting or corroding 
They're sharp, strong,  striking—polished 
hardwood handles. Every flower grower 
will be proud to own a set of these tools 
No. 8111—6” Standard Trowel..... .. -§2.00 
No. 8112—6” Seedling Trowel...... . . 2.00 
No. 8112—4'2” Weeding Fork............. ine:o' 
No. 8114—6” Transplanting Trowel......... os- ca 
Gift Box—One Trowel and Fork... 4.00 


{ll prices postpaid in U. 8. A. 
Order From Your Dealer or Write to 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 
93 Chambers St. (Est. 1836) New York 
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Amabile, Formosanum, Hen- 


We gardeners too often neglect an 
important factor in our gardening and 
that is an analysis of our soil conditions 
before planting and I ean think of no 
more valuable gift than the very prac- 
tical and inexpensive soil testing kit 
pictured elsewhere in this article. 


And any gardener will appreciate re- 
ceiving some furnishings for the garden, — 
a stone bench, a bit of statuary, a water- 
proot metal tray-table, a bird bath or 
sundial, large vases in appropriate colors 
for the terrace or doorstep or lights and 
lanterns for gateposts or driveway. For 
the indoor gardener, one of the newest 
and most attractive flower holders is an 
aquaflorium, this is a glass globe con- 
taining water in which the flowers are 
submerged, the bowl] with its opening at 
the bottom of the globe and set in a 
patented receiver so that the globe pre- 
sents a seemingly unbroken surface to 
create flower magic! 

A real novelty in the way of markers is 
the Nite & Da home marker—a metal 
plate to be anchored in the ground at the 
front edge of the property. This should 
appeal particularly to those of us who 
have so often gone out to visit friends in 
the country and have had to ask ovr way 
from house to house. Here’s the solution 
—an attractive name plate which is easily 
readable also at night. 


Whatever be given, however, whether 
costing ten cents or ten thousand, whether 
it be a homemade wreath from clippings 
of your own evergreens, whether bay- 
berry candles you’ve made or bought, 
whether an Apple tree for the rear yard 
or a Pink Flowering Dogwood for the 
lawn, the gift should be chosen with the 
recipient’s tastes, hobbies and desires in 
mind. Then your gift will hold the 
fragrance of your own thoughtfulness. 
And so,—a merry Christmas from lighted 
Christmas tree to gay little pots of Gera- 
niums on the window sill for all and to 
all gardeners. 


All that has been said surely opens up 
plenty of channels for personal expres- 
sion and even originality in meeting the 
calls of the coming festal season; and we 
hope in some eases will help to solve what 
may be a somewhat bothersome problem. 
We have given suggestions as to what may 
be available. Now, as to where they 
may be purchased: You will turn to the 
big seed stores for the majority of the 
garden supplies; to the nurserymen and 
plant raisers for living, growing trees and 
flowers; and for the multitude of sun- 
dries and accessories there are always the 
local seed, department or hardware stores, 
but not all these stores are likely to carry 
all the items listed. So, THe FLOWER 
GROWER Service Department steps in to 
aid. Any inquiry about any of the items 
discussed will receive prompt attention. 
We shall be glad to tell you who makes 
them and where they may be had. 








4 Winter Blanket 
TO PROTECT YOUR GARDEN 


vy perennials and shrubs need 
winter protection, too—protection 
against the continued expansion and 
contraction of the soil, caused by cold 
nights and warm mid-days. A winter 
mulch of Emblem-Protected Peat Moss, 
with its millions of tiny air-filled cells 
to provide perfect insulation, gives this 


protection inexpensively. 


Don’t take a chance this winter. After the 
first killing frost, spread a two- or three- 
inch mulch of Emblem-Protected Peat Moss 
around the base of your rose bushes, your 
shrubs, your newly-planted trees and your 


valuable perennials. 


You'll like mulching with Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss—it’s so clean and easy to use. 
And what’s more—when you use this “double 
duty” mulch, you can dig it into the soil 
next spring to supply organic matter, or 


use it later on as a summer mulch. 


Send for our new bulletin on 
“Winter Mulching.” 


tains many important facts you 


It con- 


should know about mulching. 
It tells the best time to mulch 
thick 
should be, etc. 


— how your mulch 





Write for a 


copy today. 


It's Free for the asking. Just 
address Dept. FG-11. Peat Import Corpora- 


tion, 155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Peat ’/mosS 








November is one of the best months of the 
year for transplanting. We offer these specials 
it money-saving prices Every Collection is a 
Bargain. Every item listed is hardy and suit- 
able for fall planting. You will appreciate 
these plants in your garden. Order Now. 


All Plants Listed Are Full Size 


Any Collection postpaid $1.00, 
Three for $2.75, or Six collections for $5.00. 


32 Large Daffodils, finest varieties. 
Giant Darwin Tulips, assorted. 

Fine Crocus Bulbs, assorted colors 
Grape Hyacinth (Muscari) deep blue. 
Mertensia. Virginia Blue Hells. 

Regal Lily, white, yellow throat 


=—wwrw 
ecoooe 


8 Red Russian Lily. Looms June. 

3 Bleeding Heart. large pink hearts, May. 

3 Giant Hibiscus. Red or Pink. July to Oct. 

10 Hardy Ph ox, in fine assortment. 

6 Liatris. Tall purple spikes, July, Aug. 

4 Variegated Yucca. Showy striped leaves. 

3 Peony M, Jules Elie. Finest Pink. 

3 Peony Walter Faxon, fragrant salmon pink. 

3 Peony Karl Rosenfield. Very fine red 

3 Fine Japanese Single Peony. Three kinds. 
FINE SHRUB VARIETIES 

8 Beauty Bush. 12-18 inch. Fine pink Flowers. 

8 Variegated Leaf Weigelia. Very showy. 

8 Hydrangea Hills of Snow. Bloom first vear. 

1 Pussy Willow. French pink. Bloom March. 

3 Genuine French Lilacs, 3 sorts. 15 18 inch 

50 Barberry Jap. 6 12 inch. Fine for hedge 

12 White Spirea, Fountain of white, June. 


FINE FRUIT PLANTS 


8 Large 2 yr. old Grape vines. Your choice Concord 


Islue, Niagara White, Agawam Red 

25 Fine Blackberry Plants. Finest varieties. Eldorado, 
Alfred and Blower 

25 Finest Red Raspberry. Latham. Large 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


10 Fast growing Chinese Elm. 2-3 ft. Fine. 
10 Weeping Willow. 2-3 ft. very graceful 
10 Lombardy Poplar. 2-3 ft. tall spire effect 
10 Russian Olive 2-3 f Beautiful gray leaf. 
Black Wainut 2-3 ft. Very good eating. 
6 Butternut 2-3 ft. Long nuts. Rich 
Russian Red Flowering = ted flowers, 
fruit and branches 2 


Bacatta Flowering Crab. 


QOD 


red foliage, 


- 


White and pretty. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Prospect, Ohio 


LADIOLUS 


This year I have by far the largest and 
finest lot of gladiolus bulbs I have ever 
had including many of the newer varieties 
that have increased in quantity so that this 
year they are being listed at much lower 
prices than previously. I expect to have the 
best and most helpful gladiolus catalog I 
have ever had which means one of the best 
published. Shall have plenty of pictures 
and color plates and I think one of the 
finest collections in the country with many 
valuable new introductions. 

Are you on my mailing list? 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer Gove 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Winter Window Special 


| Delightfully different bulb-flowers for 
easiest forcing; 4 Blue Star Flower, 6 | 
Golden Oxalis, 2 Star of Bethlehem, | 


Box F 





BOX 45 





} § daintiest Baby Gladiolus, and 4 gor- 

geous Sparaxis; all 21 of them for 

ONE DOLLAR, postpaid. Interesting 
catalog. Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE, 












Imuieiuse, yrietreia pure white 





Dion t ac plnk, iu Jt 
beautiiu irdy. easy to grow 
to t. ta Grown on Burpet 
fordhook Farm Former 25c- 
Bulbs, pestpaid, only 
3 tor 25¢ for 50c; 15 for $1 
100 tor $6.50. Guaranteed to bloo: 

Oth Spee Order Today 
25 Giant Darwin Tulips.. 

a HO 1 i Xe 
100 Crocus, olors mixed, $1 
Fal Bu Book free Tulip 

, to plan 


Lilies, Hyacinths, ete 


iS ia 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO 
133 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Merchantville, N. J. 


November Specials Record of a Growing Garden 


MATTr£ A. HARTZOG 


[You can’t make a universal date for 
gardening. These records were made in 
a locality that is South of Washington, 


D. C., but at a higher altitude. The 
growing season is delayed as you go 
North about one week for every 100 
miles at sea level, and the same for 
every 3500 feet of elevation. Readers 
must, therefore, get a “starting date” 


from their own gardens and adapt dates 
accordingly. The sequences are the same, 
of course.] 


Ere, in the Norther» gale, 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of autumn, all around our vale 


Have put their glory on. 
—BRYANT. 
NOVEMBER 2—The air is bracing! This 


is the great planting month throughout the 
country! We have no more losses through 
autumn planting than through spring plant- 
ing. To save labor next spring we are spad- 
ing now. Will not cultivate the shrubbery; 
allowing it to harden off. 

NOVEMBER 4—Pruned Crape Myrtle (Lag- 
erstroemia): A favorite flowering shrub of 
the South. (When blossoms have faded is 
the time to prune all shrubs to encourage 
new growth and a better display of blooms 
Some shrubs if allowed to go their way too 
long become almost unmanageable. ) Planted 
Hybrid Tea Roses—Eclipse, rich gold, long 


pointed creamy yellow buds; Condesa de 
Sastago, back of petals golden inside red- 
dish copper. has strawberry fragrance and 


thrives in Southern gardens; Leonard Bar- 
ron, salmon-pink with flat flowers; and 
Dainty Bess, large single rose-pink flowers 
with a cluster of wine-colored stamens 

decided we must have these when I saw 
them blooming in a rose-garden in May. 
(Planted close together, about eighteen 
inches apart) Have ordered Nellie E. Hil- 
lock, pink on gold base and Texas Centen- 
nial, vermillion red with center of flowers 
a lighter shade of red. Haven’t seen these 
new Roses only read much about the color, 
fragrance, lasting qualities and good foliage. 

NOVEMBER 5—The garden club units had 
a “get together” meeting at the Community 
house. A beautiful day and there was a 
nice display of specimens, collections, and 
arrangements of flowers. The State Secre- 
tary of garden clubs was present and gave 
a delightful talk, also a friendly analysis 
of arrangements. 

NOVEMBER 8—This Sunday afternoon my 
husband and I looked over the garden with 
an eve for changes; for gardening is not 
just buving and putting out shrubs and 
plants, but finding the beauty of the vard 
and making it “speak for itself.” Vistas 
not only show up trees and plants, but 
also the need of them. The whole out doors 


surrounding the house is the garden and 
there should be a definite relation of the 
house and garden. Looking ahead to the 
season and color harmony is a great help. 

NOVEMBER 10—Set out Stocks, Pansies, 
English Daisies and Siberian Wallflowers. 
Johnny-jump-ups (Viola tricolor) have 


“volunteered” to such an extent had to thin 
out. Put dewn pieces of Clove Pinks to 
root; | treat as biennials. so do this each 
vear in order to always have plants. Planted 
Honesty (Lunaria) seed while fresh, will 
probably flower in June of next year. Sowed 
seed of Larkspur, Marigold, Cornflower. 
and  Baby-Blue-Eyes (Nemophila )—last 
April on a pilgrimage saw a_ border of 
Nemophila and Clara Butt Tulips, the 
shades of blue and apple-blossom pink made 
a pleasing picture. 

NoveMBeR 11—Potted Geraniums that 
were growing in yard—can sometimes force 








xeraniums to bloom by potting 
to restrict root growth; 


in a way 
keeping fairly dry. 
Put out Tulip bulbs—Darwins; Swanen- 
burg, white with purple stamens; Princess 
Mary, deep rose, rose-pink margin. Cottage 
Tulip Dido, outside orange-red. inside 
salmon-orange; and Fantasy, warm pink 
Parrot Tulip. 

NovEMBER, Friday 13th—Having hotbeds 
remade—a hotbed is such a convenience 
for the family that gives personal attentio1 
to the garden Sowed Sweet Peas and 





Culinary Peas, using trench method f 
deep root system. Set out Asparagus an 


mulched; relieving the spring rush an 
giving the plants an early start. Artichok 
were dug; replanted the small ones. Strun 
red peppers to use for seasoning. (Hangin; 
up they give a colonial touch! ) 

NOVEMBER 15—Just covl enough to b 


pleasant this Indian Summer Sunday! W: 
think of this time as the month of Chrysan 


themums—“November Pinks’”—and appr« 
ciate the way they brighten the garden 
Several colors of Korean, Daisy, and But 
ton Chrysanthemums are making our bor 
ders showy; have a few of the fine big 
varieties. A friend of mine raises gorgeous 
ones (she has them covered with canvas 
now). There is a great difference between 
Chrysanthemums properly divided each 
Spring, fed, watered, and disbudded, and 


those left to grow as they will. 

NovEMBER 18—Had heavy frosts last two 
nights. Planted Scilla and Chionodoxa 
(Glory-of-the-snow) bulbs. where they can 
remain for years. Mulched strawberry bed 
with well-rotted manure. This protects the 
plants and prevents deterioration of the 
soil. Was careful not to have the muleh 
matted on crowns. 

NovEMBER 19—Having grape vines pruned. 
Our little niece came to get pecans and was 
sitting in the back yard eating them. | 
was quite busy working and directing work 
in the front for awhile, “then when I thought 
of her and heard no sounds I got “panicky” 
thinking she might have gone too near a 
lily pool. So I rushed to the back calling, 
“Tootle, where are you?” She answered, 
“Cracking nuts where you left me if you'd 
stay and talk to your company you'd know 
where she is.” So from a child I got a 
lesson not to be so occupied with garden 
ing to the neglect of other things. (Reason 
for her quiet was she had been amused 
watching a white squirrel.) 

NoveMBER 22—While taking a brisk walk 
this afternoon discussed seasonal change 
and how nobody wants labor in a garden 
to become such a burden as to make it 
cease to be a joy. But to a true gardener 
flower growing doesn’t seem to be labor for 
the contact with soil gets you, and even if 
one grows weary, and has to fight pests, 
creating beauty is an adventure. 

NOVEMBER 23—Collected garden 
and stored to be repainted later. Put out 
Boxwood cuttings so will get winter’s mois- 
ture—thev root best for us this month. 
(We use cuttings of old hard growth from 


stakes, 


Nov. to Feb.; in the spring tender shoots.) 
As Iris tops may harbor disease and eggs 


of borer eut off the dead foliage and burned. 
Well rotted manure was mounded up around 
Roses to shed water, and protect lower part. 
(Did not let it come in contact with the 
branches. ) 

NOVEMBER 24—Real 
morning! Having leaves raked, mulching 
shrubbery with some, others put on com- 
post heap. After manure was broadcast 
in vegetable garden had it ploughed; will 
retain moisture to better advantage than 
land ploughed in the spring. 

NovEMBER 26—Thanksgiving Day! 
have more time now to see what is 
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Upright 


Japanese Yew 


(Taxus cuspidata capitata) 


The finest, most dependable, 
all purpose evergreen ob- 
tainable. Dark green foliage 
the entire year. 


Use it as a specimen—in 
foundation arrangement — or 


effecting the Ideal Hedge. 


Fully described and _attrac- 
tively priced in our Fall 
Catalogue. Remit 50¢ if 
West of the Mississippi. 


BOBBINK AND ATKINS 
Nurserymen 
Rutherford 25, New Jersey 








WORLD'S FINEST BULB CATALOG 


Make your garden the envy of your 
neighbors! Send at once for this 
beautiful 32-page, full-color catalog 
featuring a special selection of the 
' most desirable Tulip, Narcissus, Hya- 
cinth and other Bulbs offered by the 
American Branch of a world-famous Dutch 
Bulb Grower. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 22B Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 









All colors mixed—purple, 
blue, yellow, white, striped. 

Bulbs—tO for 10c; 
100 for $1, postpaid (all 
you want at this low rate). 

s Big Dollar Values: 
1S Regal Lilies 
(formerly 25c each) 

32 Trumpet Daffodils . . $1. 


25 Giant Darwin Tulips . . 
many colors, mixed 
’ e Hyacinths . . . $1. 
all colors, mixed 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
'* Burpee Bidg., Phila., 








It's ZanblemVrotected \\/ 
ON’T risk the loss of valuable peren- 
nials and shrubs this winter. Pro- 

tect them from Winter-Kill with a mulch 

of GPM Peat Moss. Inexpensive, Clean, 

Easy to use. For best results, insist on 

GPM. Write for FREE folder, “Prepar- 

ing Gardens for Winter.” 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-W John St. New York, N. Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, Boston, Mass. 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


(Continued from page 514) 


sets and covering them well. Every mild 
day during the winter the onions will 
make some progress of growth, and thus 
at the earliest possible moment next spring 
we may have tender green onions. 


Lettuce and spinach seed may also be 
planted in December, although it is a good 
plan to prepare the beds this month. There 
is always the possibility that the seeds 
may germinate too soon, freezing the tiny 
plants, but there is a better chance that 
they will not. 


Asparagus. While cleaning up the 
garden it is very important to cut off 
the dried stalks, rake well and mulch 
with stable manure. This will bring 
good results in the spring. If manure 
is not available, leaves may be _ used. 
Asparagus roots may be set out in the 
fall, but the bed should be well mulched 
to prevent the roots being forced from 
the ground by freezings and thawings. 


Rhubarb. Mulch well in December to 
bring the earliest results next spring. 


Final garden cleaning. While doing this 
in December, it is a good plan to trim 
the grape vines. Frequently this work is 
not done until early spring, at a time 
when the weather may turn warm suddenly 
causing the vines to “bleed” profusely. 


Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries and 
Blackberries are benefited by cleaning out 
the dead stalks, and mulching the ground 
with manure. This builds up the soil and 
at the same time protects the, roots from 
frost damage. 


Strawberry. The bed should be mulched 
with straw in December to prevent the 
plants heaving from the ground. 


Lime. After the garden has been raked 
well and the rubbish burned, a coating of 
lime is very beneficial. It sweetens the 
soil, helps destroy insects and generally 
improves the ground. 


Birds. The garden is an ideal place to 
set up a bird feeding station. This should 
be done at once to assure a large number 
of “boarders.” It is not only extremely 
interesting to watch the birds and keep 
a list of the many species that come to 
us, but we are also getting them in the 
habit of visiting our grounds and so they 
will come to us next spring and summer. 
They will repay us many times over by 
gleaning insects, eggs and larvae that 
otherwise would do great damage. The 
writer uses a minimum of insecticides and 
attributes it to the great number of 
birds that visit the premises winter and 
summer. Suet fastened on posts or trees 
and protected by half inch wire netting, 
cracked corn, Sunflower seeds and table 
scraps are all very acceptable to the 
birds.. 


Chrysanthemums in Chicago 


HE annual display of Chrysanthemums 

of the Chicago Parks will be open on 
November 10th and continue until December 
ith. At Garfield Park the theme will be dis- 
tinctly Japanese in character, and as many 
as 775 varieties will be on exhibition. As 
many as 400,000 blooms will be on display 
at one time. At Lincoln Park the Show 
House will display the enormous range of 
the Chrysanthemum group including all 
types. In order to give these displays more 
value, competent florist guides will conduct 
parties and explain the exhibits. 


ate® 


DREER’S _ 
PAPER WHITE 
NARCISSUS 
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ammoth bulbs 
for only 


‘1.00 


The flower of ex- 

quisite fragrance. 
Easy to grow indoors—in bowls with 
pebbles and water. Plant periodi- 
cally, starting late November and 
throughout the winter. You'll enjoy 
its constant companionship. Sent 
postpaid at above special price. 


FREE CATALOG 
Send for Dreer's autumn catalog 
of quality Bulbs, Plants, Shrubs , 

and Seeds for fall planting. 


en sleet tial 


HENRY A. DREER 
396 Dreer Bldg. 


Phila., Pa. | 














SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Harvesting days are here! An 
abundance of excellent bulbs, many 
new as well as older varieties, on 
hand. 


SEND FOR NEW FALL LIST 





SEABROOK © NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Tulips — Daffodils 


Hyacinths 


——<—_==, " 


The newest proven meritorious vari- 
eties. The finest of the old ones. 
No seconds. All top-hole quality. 
Send for catalog, profusely illustrated 
in color. None other contains as 
wide an assortment. See for yourself. 


Write for 





Free Catalog 





Wayside & Gardens 


MENTOR OHIO 


FEED YOUR PLANT 


THE MODERN WAY . 


Use Stim-U-Plant — original plant food in 


Orum CU” PLANT 


faster, bloom better. No fuss, muss or odor. 
Proved results. Economical. Ask your dealer 
16 for $1 
along walks 


or send l0c today for full size package. 
AGRI-LAB., INC., 3424 Milten Ave., Columbus, 0. 
LADY TULIPS: « 
nd white, ¢ $1 
“ROCUS BULBS. -50 f° 7, 
cR 10 ea. of > YO" 
a... in circumference, y pan $1 
PLAN-TIE..--00007" S MATERIAL 


N TYIN 
EVERGREEN 1 Xma 






















LOVELY 


Vivid rose 





Protect Bulb Plantings With 


Amazing discovery keeps mice, rats 
and moles from destroying tulip, nar- 
cissus, lily and other bulb plantings. 
Non-poisonous. Clean. Easy to use. 
Tested and used by na- 
tionally known bulb growers. Sufficient 
for 100 bulbs, only $2.00 delivered; 
for 250 bulbs, only $3.75. Order to- 
day. 


Economical. 


Free literature on request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


164-W John St., New York, N. Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


177 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 








FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner’s Luck 
PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard 
Bird Food $1.00 post- 
paid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by 
Audubon Societies 
Winthrop Packard 
1451 Washington St. 
Canton, Mass. 


MILL-RED SPIDERS... 
AND MANY OTHER INSECTS 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants, 

+» Pree Pest Control Guide 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Elizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 




















ENGLISH FLOWER 


SEEDS 1937 Illustrated Catalog 


The most comprehensive 
published, 22 in colour, 4,878 
different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of 
DELPHINIUMS, LILIUMS and 
LUPINES, also a large selec- 
tion of HERBACEOUS, ROSE 
PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH ° ENGLAND 





New Seeds and Plants 


A wide selection of rare items including 
named double Pyrethrum, unusual Lilies, 
choice Alpines, and the season‘s finest 
novelties. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville Ohio 














Spray Treatment 
CONTROLS INSECTS AND DISEASES 
TRI-OGEN positively controls Black-spot, Mildew, all 
insect pests on roses, other plants; does not mar 
blooms, nor harm foliage. Stimulates growth. COM- 
PLETHD PLANT PROTECTION, economical, easy to use. 
Endorsed by leading authorities. For sale by first-class 
Seed Houses, Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. Literature free. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. F, 37th and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Chrysanthemums, the Glory of 
Autumn 
(Continued from page 509) 


different color in the form of a central disc 
or cushion, and may be grown either dis- 
budded, or in sprays—the larger flowering 
ones usually being disbudded to four to 
six stalks, each to bear one flower. 

LARGE SINGLES. Many semi-doubles are 
included in this section, the largest being 
disbudded as in case of the Anemone type, 
while the smaller are best grown in sprays 
on bushy plants. Of this type it is best 
to select for the garden only such as ma- 


ture their flowers before October 15, for 
most localities, and earlier where frosts 
occur before October 1. For varieties 


blooming to November 15, one must apply 
the cultural methods as recommended un- 
der Exhibition and Commercial Types 
FEATHERY TYPE. These are oddly formed 
varieties originating in Japan, of thread 
like, or twisty, spidery or feathery petals, 
most of which will not mature outdoors 
without the cultural methods recommended 
for Exhibition and Commercial Types. 
Select only the earlier flowering varieties. 
CASCADE TYPE. These have pliable stems 
and are therefor possible of being trained 
into forms. Of necessity they 
should be grown, though the early 
flowered ones may be suitably trained if 
grown at the top of a _ terrace. If pot 
grown the pots should be buried to rims 
in the garden where they are to receive 
their training. Extra care must be given 
to see that they lack not for moisture. The 
training starts when the main shoot is six 


various 
pot 


inches long, pinching out the center, and 
when the side shoots attain a_ sufficient 


length, train one of them to a stake four 
to five feet long stuck into the soil at an 
angle of some thirty degrees from the ver- 
tical. Pinch the other side shoots from 
time to time at their third, fourth or fifth 
joints according to the vigor of the variety. 
Continue pinching throughout the summer 
until about the middle of September to 
develop a correctly shaped plant. By this 
time many branches should be on the plant 
to bear flowers at the axils. When the 
buds begin to swell, lift the pot after re- 
moving the stake and place on a shelf 
sufficiently high to keep the drooping top 
off the ground. Bloom normally occurs 
about the end of October. Generous feed- 
ing is essential, to be stopped when the 
buds show a bit of color. 


MINIATURE TYPE. ‘These are ideal for 
rock gardens, growing but sixteen to 


eighteen inches tall if the center is pinched 
growth actively starts after 
planting in spring, repeating this operation 
every two weeks. These are very free flow- 
ering, and small. 


as soon as 


SPECIES. These are fine for banks where 
a careless growth of sprawly form is not 
objectionable, where the myriads of dainty 
flowers may be freely produced. Arcticum 
is but two and one-half feet in height; 
Coreanum is single and very free if it can 
be grown cool during the summer which 
suggests a light shade for the afternoons. 
Morifolium is a gem of sprawly irregular 
growth smothered in the fall with dainty 
small single pink blossoms. 


EXHIBITION AND COMMERCIAL TYPES. The 
former comprises varieties with exception- 
ally large flowers per single stalk, either 
incurved or reflexed in form. The latter 
type runs to smaller more compact shapes, 
either incurved or reflexed. For the former 
the crown bud is usually selected (taken) 
for development and for the latter the best 
of the terminal buds. There are a few ex- 
ceptions in each case. Fine flowers of less 
size, yet of perfect form can also be had 
of the latter type when grown to thre 
to six stalks per plant. The Exhibitions 
so treated are usually disappointing. 

Of the Commercials, the late sorts may 
sometimes be matured by November 10 
early buds are secured, which frequent 


has not been too late for Washingto: 
D. C. An enthusiast growing these beat 


ties should gamble on some of the lat 
things. For cultural instructions follow 
those recommended for the regular garde: 
types, except as may be noted hereafte: 
Drive stakes in the prepared beds, of six 
feet heavy wood or bamboo. The beds must 
not be more than three feet wide for thre: 
staggered the stakes twelve inches 
apart each way for plants to be grown to a 
single stalk, or in two with stakes 
twenty-four to thirty-six inches apart for 
plants of three to six or more stalks, and 
later provide additional stakes for the extra 
stalks. The distance allowed permits of 
free circulation of air about the plants, 
thus preventing mildew, and permits easy 
access to the growing plants for the neces- 
sary frequent tying to stakes, spraying, 
watering and fertilization. As the plants 
increase by six inches in height, they must 
be systematically tied to the stakes that 
the stalks be kept straight, using raffia for 
tying. 


rows, 


rows 


Record of a Growing Garden 


(Continued from page 530) 


on around us and be thankful for the 
harvest “Mother Earth” has brought. Some 


flowers are still blooming and berried shrubs 
are making a show—clusters of violet- 
purple berries of the native Beautyberry 
(Callicarpa) are particularly attractive— 
(not hardy in the North but I understand 
when the tops die back new shoots will 
come up). 


NoveEMBER 27—Filled low spots in lawn 
with good soil—When not more than a 
few inches grass comes right through. 
Mulching some plants: many perennials do 
not need extra covering in winter. The 
object is not to protect from cold but from 
warm weather and thawing. Alternate 
freezing and thawing and consequent heav- 
ing’ out of ground does the damage. If 
ground stays covered with snow plants are 
all right. The region in which one lives 
determines the covering. 

NovEMBER 28—Time to begin thinking 
about Christmas presents. Maybe friends 
with gardens would like just what I do— 
garden stakes, labels and water-proof ink, 
seed from choice plants, bulbs, scrap books 
and garden magazines—in festive wrap- 
pings. 

NOVEMBER 30—At this time, especially, 
we value the effect of good foliage. Ever- 
greens drop their leaves gradually all dur: 
ing the year, growing a new crop of leaves 
annually, and greenery is a part of the 
garden which lasts when flowers are gone 
and autumn leaves fallen. 
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Choosing Your Tulips 


ULIP planting time is here again, and 

though you should have ordered your 
bulbs weeks ago, particularly if you 
wanted to be sure of choice stock, there is 
still time to order and plant. 

The many types or strains of Tulips are 
sometimes confusing to the beginning bulb 
vardener. With that in mind a classifica- 
tion and description of the principal types 
will help the beginner in ordering his 
ulbs, for he will know just which Tulips 
will best suit his purpose. 

The earliest flowering Tulips are the 
StinGLE Earty. They are April flowering. 
Because of their brilliant colors and early 
blooming, they are very popular. One 
vreat advantage of the Single Early tulips 
+ that they mature quickly after flower- 
ing, so that the bed can be planted with 
annuals and a good second display of 
flowers secured before summer is too far 
advaneed. The Single Early tulips follow 
the daffodils, and precede the Darwin 
tulips, in the garden scheme of bloom. 

The Douste Earty Tulips are just a 
little later blooming than the Single Early. 
It is most essential that the bulbs have 
ample nourishment for development of the 
hest double blooms. 

The Corrace Tulips, the Darwin tulips, 
ind the BREEDER Tulips, which three classes 
comprise by far the bulk of all Tulips 
planted, are all May-flowering strains. The 
Cottage Tulips differ from the Darwins 
chiefly in the shape of the flower, which is 
more graceful and lily-like. This class of 
tulips offers some especially good yellows, 
among the most outstanding being Mrs. 
Moon (fragrant) and Moonlight. The Cot- 
tage Tulips were so named because they 
were found growing in the old cottage 
gardens of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
France. They are prized for cutting. 

The DARWIN Tulips are perhaps the most 
popular of the May-flowering Tulips. The 
lowers are mostly bowl-shaped, somewhat 
flaring at the top, with leathery petals of 
cood substance and long-lasting qualities. 
here is a wide color-range, although the 
white and yellows are not plentiful. 

The Breeper Tulips are a race of tall 
tulips. They are usually of subdued color 
ind include many shades unusual in 
‘lowers, such as browns, bronzes, purples, 
hlue-blacks, deep mauves, dull gold, and 
dark lilae, all exquisitely blended. 

New and improved Darwins have been 
developed by hybridizers, and this race has 
heen called the Ideal Darwins. They are 
distinetly a new type which combine all the 
best features of the old Darwins, plus 
larger and more substantial flowers, with 
longer lasting qualities; but their greatest 
value lies in the many new and beautiful 
colors and tones. Among them are espe- 
cially fine whites. 

Another new strain is the Triumph 
lulips, a cross of the Darwins and Early 
Singles. They commence blooming right 
ifter the Early Singles. 

Remember in ordering your Tulips to 
rder sufficient plant food to prepare the 
uulb bed. Very often when bulbs which 
ou plant in the fall do not seem to de- 
velop properly in the spring, it is because 
f the lack of a good supply of balanced 
plant food in the fall and early in the 
pring. Bulbs make a slight root growth 
n the fall and start growing very early in 
the spring. If they have an available sup- 
ply of plant food when they are planted in 
the fall, they will develop a stronger root 
system during the fall season. More im- 
portant than this is that they will have an 
available supply of plant food ready when 
they start to grow early in the spring. 


THE Master GARDENER 
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In Southern Gardens 


(Continued from page 525) 


Flowering Trees, with their wealth of 
blossoms give more color than hundreds 
of small plants in the borders. Selee- 
tion will give bloom from January to 
November. Buy balled and burlapped 
stock now for early spring bloom. Re- 
liability, permanence and fine bloom 
with the long season of flowering make 
them the most valuable of our garden 
children. Use them on the parkways if 
the garden is small. 


The Japanese Plum with its clouds of 
pink and white flowers nearly always 
blooms in January. The Purple-leaved 
Plum (Prunus pissardi) with the Flow- 
ering Apricot (Prunus mume) with their 
white single flowers are counted as one 
of February’s charms. 


Crepe Myrtles and Chaste Trees 
bloom all summer. The Crepe Myrtles 
show flowers as late as October. These 
are the favorite flowering trees for 
parkway plantings in cities and towns 
interested in beautification plans. If 
the shade trees are planted 75 feet 
apart, as they should be, there is then 
room for both the spring blooming flow- 
ering trees and the Crape Myrtles. 
Streets planted in one variety of 
blossoming trees are noteworthy. Omit 
the dwarf Crab Apples and the Scarlet 
Maples but use any of the others. 


Magnolias have a long season all their 
own. Beginning with the Starry White 
(M. stellata) we have also the Chinese 
Pink and Purple. These are deciduous. 
The Pink (M. soulangeana) blooms so 
arly that often the flowers are turned 
brown by frost over night. M. lenni, 
M. alexandrina, M. speciosa are all of 
this type and bloom two to three weeks 
later with the M. purpurea. These are 
safer plantings. 


The Loblolly Bay (Gordonia lasian- 
thus) has the longest season of bloom. 
From June to October its fragrant flow- 
ers are open each day, in beautiful clus- 
ters. This is evergreen and makes a 
shapely pyramidal tree which can be 
used in small gardens, where the larger 
Magnolia grandiflora is out of place. 


Hollies of all kinds, balled and bur- 
lapped and defoliated are indicated for 
early planting. The native Holly (Ilex 
opaca) is the favorite, deservedly. Try 
the Chinese Horned Holly (Ilex cornuta) 
for accents. Use the natives, yaupon, 
eassine, myrtifolia and illicifolia for 
hedge and border plantings. Use one 
staminate plant in each group of five 
pistillates to insure the berries which 
are their chief charm. 


Conifers, of all kinds planted early 
will develop strong root growth during 
the winter. Junipers, Biotas, Thuyas, 
Retinisporas, Cypresses with the exotic 
and native Pines and all others should 
be put in. 





IT’S FUN... IT’S EASY 


to grow plants indoors with the 


OSMO 
SCATTER GARDEN 


Here is a novelty garden for indoor enjoy- 
ment—designed by prominent horticultural ex- 
perts so that ten potted plants can be grown 
indoors at any time of year. When they be- 
come too big for the litthe Osmo pots, they 
can be transplanted, pot and all, to the out of 
doors, or to larger pots for growth indoors. 

Enjoy this scientific way of quickly, easily 
growing plants at home. Osmo sterile soil 
and Osmoss assure that your plants will germi- 
nate quickly with minimum loss when direc- 
tions (which come with each garden) are 
followed. A selection of seeds are included 
with each Scatter Garden, but any other seeds 
can be used if desired. 

Try this new, easy way of starting plants 
early, indoors. Let your family and friends 
delight in watching them grow. Give Osmo 
Scatter Gardens as gifts. They are different, 
useful-decorative—your biggest money’s worth 
of pleasure and profit! 











If your dealer doesn’t carry Osmo Scatter Gardens, 
send us his name and 60c for each garden (add 
10c for shipping West of Mississippi River) 


Ue SMO GARDEN Company 
Dept. 311 229 NORTH 63 rd. STREET 


ladelphia, fennsylvanta 


PLANT PEONIES NOW 


TRY THIS OFFER, IT’S A REAL BARGAIN 
Buy direct from grower with largest and most complete 
list - varieties in the Northwest. Send for illustrated 
catalog. 
3 Your choice ot Pink. "Red white 91-00 
MILTON NURSERY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 207-S Milton, Oregon 


5 BE KIND TO THE WILD BIRDS 5 


Feed them now to attract them to your home 
grounds, continue throughout the winter when their 
natural supply of food has gone. 


BURNETT'S COMPLETE WILD BIRD 
SEED MIXTURE—., high grade mixture of 10 


different seeds designed to attract all types of birds 
and give them a nourishing winter food. 
1 th. —$.15 5 lbs.—$.60 








2 Ibs.— .25 25 Ibs.—2.85 
Complete leaflet of Wild Bird Foods on request, 
Fall Bulb Catalog Illustrated in Color on Request 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


Seed Merchants & Growers — Est. Over 30 Yrs. 
WV 92 Chambers St. Dept. G. New York City » 
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Rate i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%%c ber 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per ‘month accepted. 

WITH ORDER 


hanson 





WATER LILIES and 
aquariums. Also a complete 
cal Fish, Aquariums, and supplies, 
Aquarium—St. Touis, Mo 


pools and 
Tropi- 
Beldt’s 


Aquatic Plants for 
line of fancy Goldfish, 
Free Catalog. 


Baby Evergreens 











FIVE. five year Colorado Blue Spruce, $1.00 postpaid. 
Transplanted bushy trees Plant this fall. Trees are 
wonderful value Catalogue tree. RANSOM NURSERY 
Gent Ohic 
Begonias 
BEGONIAS. Unu ual varieties out specialty. Booklet 
describing ve 200 arieties Green Tree Flower 
Gardens 16 W Chew St., Olney. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Blueberries 
NO GARDEN complete without them. The most valuabk 
oew fruit in a century. Beautiful and bountiful. For 
fall plantiny, Booklet. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, Box Ix 
Hanove Via 
Bulbs 
WORLD’ S FiNEST BULB CATALOG —Free, 32 page, ful 
color catalo eaturin th most desirable Tuliy Nar 
cissu Ilyac h and other Bulbs Write now VAN 
BOURGONDIEN BROS., Dept. 22, Babylon, L. 1. N.Y. 
TOP SIZE BULBS, $2.00 values, prepaid: 75 Crocus 
‘golden ellow 510 0 chore Tu il different 
named, $1.00 With Cataloy TULID GR ANGE, Bow 
Washi! 
BULBS FOR HOUSE AND GARDEN. | Pink Callas 50¢ 
Yellow 25c, Baby (smallest white) 40 All three, $1.00 
Extra large better bloomers, $1.50. Amarvilis hybrids 
50c, three for $1.25 Regal Lilies, four for 50c¢ 104 
Ranunculu ( Anemones, $1.00 ; F Cl 1 hvbrid 
$1.00 Postpaid Catalog free. Cecil IHoudyshel, Dept 


k La Verne Calit 





10 LBS. 





MIXED DAFFODILS, $1.50 10 Ibs. Regal 
Lilies, ungraded blooming sizes, $2.50 Graded blooming 
size Regal Lilie $4.00 per 100, $30.00 per 1,000, 2 
different = pkt lily Seed, 250 JOK SMITH, 1722 


Madrona, Seatih Wash 


Cactus 


baby size or 6 blooming size, all different 


CACTUS — 10 


$1.00 prepaid 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mis. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Hlorn, Texas 

Camellias 
CAMELLIA JAPONICAS are our. specialty We also 
grow Avaleas, Roses, Fruit Trees and many other plants 
Write for catalog. Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga 


Box 910-1 


Dahlias 


GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS— Ripley, Plumeoeq, Foxx, 
Captain Ritter, Freckles, Volcano, American Purity, 100 
other late creations. GREUBEL’S GARDENS, Derry, Pa 
DAHLIA ae pm v0 Whole 
strong stock Digeing time 
list WILK REST “GARDENS, 








clumps, better varietic 
prices, tall delivery Free 
Takoma I ark, » € 








DAHLIA CLUMPS at digging time. Golden Standard 
Hunt’s Velvet Wonder, Olympic Sunset, Le Boutillier $1.00 
each Eva Hunt, Irene Anderson, Ruby Taylor 75¢ each. 
Many others Write for list HANNA DAHLIA GAR 
DENS 34 E. Edsall Ave., Palisades Park, N. J 

EXHIBITION DAHLIAS Clumps—$1.50 each Blue 
River, Clara Carder, Mary Retzer, Golden Standard, Kay 
Francis, Covrallina GREUBEL’S GARDENS Derry 





Pennaylv: ania 








DAHLIA PLANT SALE: November and December only 





Choice of 68, 1986 and 1937 introductions $9.00 and 
$18.00 dozen Send for list. EDWARD'S DAHLIA 
GARDE NS, 124 Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass 

DAHLIA CLUMPS $1.99 Hlunt’s Velvet Wonder, Mrs 


Bauer's Ideal, 1 
WALTER H 


George Le Boutillier 
Clara Carder List 
st Kingston 


word o Autumn 
OSTR ANDE R, 28 Oak 

















Relehtnbeme 
1937. stag arenes wing aslected seeds from world famous massive 
flowering strair L a re package $1.00 Half—5te. JOIN 
J. JOHNSON, "1966 Linden Ave., Racine, Wisconsin. 
DELPHINIUMS Pot-grown, no planting losses Black 
more & Langdon Hybrids. This strain, without a doubt, 
stands in a class by itself. 12 plants $1.00, 27 plants 
$2.00 Prepaid. 500 choice, selected seeds ($2.00 value) 
only $1.00 “BREECE’'S GARDENS, Delaware, Ohio 


034 


Gladiolus 


WRITE FOR FREE literature on Glad _teie control in 
storage and during the growing season. oz. Home Gar- 








den Size $1.00 postpaid THE ROTOTON COMPANY, 
8121 Yale St., East Williston, N. 
PARADISE It's gorgeous. I large. 3 medium, 5 small, 


10 bulblets, $1.25 
every reader of The Flower 
COTATI, CALIFORNIA. 


Pleased to send a copy of my ri Ry 
Grower. FRANK F. LUN 





ONE each, 100 varieties, 
Two each, 50 varieties, 
Prepaid. Clair Phillips, 


not labeled, $3.00. 
labelled, $2.00. Extras. 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 





FOR A LIMITED TIME, in 
we will send you prepaid, 12 flowering size Glad bulbs. 
12 different colors, each a winner in the Show rooms. for 
the name of two flower lovers and 25c. Fall price list 
free. HAWTHORN F “LOWE R 


order to make new friends, 





GARDENS, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 
EXTRA SPECIAL -Shirley Temple bulblets while our 
stor la selected bulblets for $1.00. HAWTHORN 


PLOWER "GARDE NS 
GLADIOLI. All the best of 
our list which free for the asking J PEMaRKERA, 
c/o P. van Deursen, Holland 

MATOAKA, new Wine Red Gladiolus 
new list out in January, Reserve your 
GLAD GARDEN, 3126 Woodrow Ave 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 





European origin cffered in 
IEE 


Sassenheim, 





described in our 
copy now. RICH- 
Ric hmond, Va. 


ecnnaaiihe 


10 VARIETIES 





Hemerocallis covering season’s bloom $1.75 








Three each (30 plants) $4.00, Kwanso, $1.00 doz See 
full page picture Oct. issue 100 Daffodils $3.25, 20 
varieties, 9 distinct tvpes—6 wks, bloom Labeled, Post- 
paid, Howard Gardens, Republic, Missouri. 
Iris 

IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different. pre 
paid for £1.0 List ready. JOHN N. BOMMERSBACH 
Decatur, I 


Lilies 


FOUR HYBRIDS and@ types of Lilium 
give flowers from the Madonna Lily 





Formosanum that 
until frost. 12 (3 each) 


for $1.50 100 (25 each) for $10.00 Mixed crosses of 
Formosanum $2.00 per hundred, $15.00 per thousand pre 
paid Jeslie Woodriff, 205 S. Inglewood Av., Inglewood, 


Calif 


Odd House Plants — 


ORDER YOUR house 


weathet Ten 





plants from Florida now, be fore 


Varieties carefully packed $1.50 Free 





catalogue Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, _ Flori da 
Peonies 

PEONIES, many good ones 25c. Iris, Crown Lilies. Mus 

cal Free list Glad list in January Cc. SMITH, 


Faribault, Minn 


Soil-less Gardening 
GROW “BUMPER CROPS of 
nutrient solution miracle garden 
cals—$2.00 postpaid SHUR-GRO 
821-A Locust Street, Pittsburgh, Pa 


7 Special OGers 





vegetables and flowers in 
Season’s supply chemi 
FERTILIZER CO. 





S!IG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh Increases perfume. 
Matures latent bulbs. Package 25c. SIG-ITE, P. O. 
box 294, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROSE, LAVENDER BAGS in gift boxes, 
perfumed novelties, etc. List free. 
3ox 574, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


perfumes, sachets, 
John Kammerer, 





Fall Catalogues Received 


Edward <Auten, Jr., Princeville, Ill. 
Peonies. 

Brown Bulb Ranch, Capitola, Calif. Be- 
gonias, Gloxinias, Amaryllis. (Wholesale 
only ) 

Carl Giessler, Inc., N. Y¥., N. Y. Roses, 


Peonies, Daffodils, Tulips. 
H. Horsford, Charlotte, Vt. Delphi 

ums,, Lilies, Iris, Peonies. 
W. E. Marshall & Co., N. Y:., N. Tuli} 


Hyacinths, Daffodils, Eremurus, Gladiolu 
Iris, Lilies. 

Milliken Iris Gardens, Pasadena, Cal 
Iris. 

Pudor’s Ine., Puyallup, Wash. Campan 
las, Aquilegias, Delphiniums, Larkspu 
Lilies, Iris, Daffodils. 

Robert Wayman, Bayside, N. Y._ Iris 

Wheeler Croft, Portland, Ore. Delphini 


ums, Japanese Iris, Violas. 














THREKE HARDY PLANTS FOR 
WINTER DECORATION 


Why hunt Bittersweet and find that you 
favorite vine has been stripped? Why buy 
Chinese Lanterns, Frosty Silver King and 
attractive Bittersweet at the store wher 


it’s so expensive? Enjoy these beauties 
your garden and pick a beautiful winte 
bouquet whenever you like. Take advantac 


of these low prices now! Bittersweet, 2 5 
pl ants, which will have berries xt fa 

xe, two for 60ec Silver Kin > for 5tk 
Lanterns, 2 yr., 3 for 40c. Send your orde 
receive prompt attention. 


SPRINGHILL NURSERIES, Dept. F. Tiprecanoce City, Ohio 


and Chinese 
today ... it will 


$) Enjoy these beauties in your garden and 


home for less than the cost of one bouquet 


Sairyland 


CROSSED LILIES 


Crosses of some 40 varieties mostly 








colored on L. Formosanum. Some 
self pollenized, others re-crossed with 
other colors. So far 10% have | 


flowered and no colors. Must move 1] 
them to make way for next genera- 11] 


tion. Bulbs around 1/2” diam., free 
|| from disease, $2.00 per 100, $15.00 | 
per 1000. 111 
| LESLIE WOODRIFF | 
| 205 S. INGLEWOOD AVE. 
| HII INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 














Garden.”’ 
Prepared especially for 
Carl Hottes, 
sellers. 


FOR ONLY 


flower and garden lovers, 


KELLOGGS for QUALITY 


<a At last! Your garden will 
be filled with new and 
derful beauty next year by planning 


and planting the amazingly simple, new 
way shown in “‘The Key to a Beautiful 
Just imagine . .. here is a 
72-page book which, filled with actual 
pictures and complete instructions. was 
us by Alfred 
i nationally popular expert, on it! 
editor, and author of many garden best 
It has been printed at consider- cost. 
able cost, yet, to obtain names of real 


SB SSSSSSSSHSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTESSSSSSSSSSSSRSReAeeeee 


ps 

s 

- R. M. KELLOGG CO. Box 2580, Three Rivers, Mich. »® 

e I enclose 25c (coin or stamps), for which send me a copy “a; 

e ‘‘The Key to a Beautiful Garden’’—A. C. Hottes’ new 72-page book. » 
. 

I rt eRe we ay Sats iret chin ARTE ve oo Toy gS caw eT RN ~ 

* 

IF YOU ORDER NOW! NON 8 ag gees co. a12: 404d Ataahe asd big os bn a See SS * 

a City or Town State . 

ve s 





Breeton 


you for only 25c—enough to cover han- 
won- dling costs! 

Make your garden a spot of thrilling 
beauty this new, easy, enjoyable way. 
Hear the admiration and envy of friends 
and neighbors, show them how a gar- 
den can be almost magically transformed 
—yet for no more than you usually spend 
Use the coupon below to obtain 
this brand new 72- Page book at this iow 
ost. But write AT ONCE, the supply is 
limited. To avoid PR Ve don’t 


we offer it to delay one day in sending for it. 
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Things-Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Michaelmas Daisy, Charles Wilson 


ARDEN makers of America owe a vote 

of thanks to Bobbink and Atkins, 
Rutherford, N. J., not only for the loving 
care they have given to the task of assem- 
bling one of the most complete Rose collec- 
tions in the world, including a splendid lot 
of old fashioned varieties, but for the pains 
they take to make available to us all the 
worthwhile new plant material in all lines 
as quickly as stocks can be grown. The 
thing that interests me right now, though, 
is their new red Michaelmas Daisy, Charles 
Wilson. All so-called red hardy Asters 
that I have seen to date are red only by 
courtesy, some of them carrying too much 
magenta to make easy associations pos- 
sible in the border, while others were red 
in name only. Charles Wilson appears to 
have escaped these objectionable traits, 
giving us a real cerise-red shade on com- 
pact, three-foot plants which blossom pro- 
fusely during September and October. 


Weatherproof Plant Tag 


T is too easy to introduce the element of 

confusion into one’s gardening operations 
through the use of makeshift labels to 
take any chance on them. If you are in 
danger of arriving at such an end, it 
will be time and money well spent to go 
over the garden before winter comes and 
replace ail impermanent markers’ with 
the zine ones distributed by James Corner 
& Sons, 438 N. Front St., Baltimore, Md. 


Viola Florariensis 


F you overlooked seeds of Viola florarien- 

sis which Vaughan’s Seed Store, 10 West 
Randolph St., Chicago, Ill., or 41 Barclay 
St., New York City, advertised in the Sep- 
tember issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, make 
a note of it now to include at least a 
packet in your spring order. This splen- 
did variety, a hybrid between Viola rotho- 
magensis, an intriguing little Pansy Violet 
and the well known V. cornuta, possesses 
all the good qualities of both parents, in- 
cluding a more or less everblooming habit. 
In addition its pale lilac, butterfly-like 
flowers are easy to use in most garden 
pictures. 


Bloodroot 


HERE is little out-of-the-ordinary about 

the Bloodroot, the plant being a regu- 
lar inhabitant of woodlands throughout 
Eastern North America, but its use in gar- 
dens is much too uncommon. We use all 
kinds of difficult exotics trying to clothe the 
spots in our plantings for which the Blood- 
root is so admirably fitted and all the time 
overlook the latter. It is not too late to 
make the change, though, for no doubt the 
finicky foreigners are ready to pass out 
and may be replaced by the steady reliable 
native. Turn to the catalogue of The 
Aiken Nurseries, Box 225, Putney, Ver- 
mont, or refer to their page advertisement 
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in the September issue for some ideas as 
to the plant’s uses and tu see how cheaply 
they come when purchased by the hundred. 
There are few gardens which possess any 
amount of shade that can not use this ac- 
commodating plant in large quantities. 


False Sunflowers 


HILE the matter is fresh in mind at 

the close of a season of brilliant False 
Sunflower performance, I should like to 
call the attention of gardeners who do not 
know them to these splendid summer bloom- 
ers. Do not confuse them with the true 
Sunflowers (Helianthus) for the False Sun- 
flowers (Heliopsis) lack much of the coarse- 
ness generally found in the former. The 
older named varieties of Heliopsis scabra, 
such as gratissima, with fairly double pale 
yellow heads on four-foot plants, and im- 
bricata, with large (three-inch), double, 
golden yellow flowers on the same height 
plants, were. excellent in their day and 
still have a place in the sunny border. 
But two newer kinds; vitellina and zin- 
naeflora are of even more value. I like 
variety vitellina especially well, its fully 
double, golden yellow flowers being particu- 
larly lovely in the garden as well as when 
cut. Although permanently perennial and 
absolutely hardy, they may be used as an 
annual, blooming in early August from 
seeds sown around the first of April and 
continuing until cut down by hard frosts. 
Seeds of the different kinds will be found 
in most seedsmen’s catalogues, including 
the following: W. Atlee Burpee Co., 125 
Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia; W. E. Mar- 
shall & Co., New York City; Michell’s 
Seed House, Philadelphia; Burnett Bros., 
Inc., New York City; Vaughan’s Seed 
Store, Chicago and New York City; Max 
Schling, Seedsman, Inc., New York City; 
Burnett-Seedsman, Inc., New York City; 
Stumpp & Walter Co., New York City: 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia; Ralph 
Huntington Nursery, Painesville, Ohio; 
Peter Henderson & Co., New York City; 
Carl Giessler Co., New York City; Thomp- 
son & Morgan, Ipswich, England. 


A New Peach-leaved Bellflower 


HE ordinary Peach-leaved Bellflower 

(Campanula persicifolia) has gladdened 
gardeners’ hearts for centuries and the 
new forms which appear from time to 
time have increased that joy many fold. 
One of the newest reasons for rejoicing 
is the variety moerheimi, which Henry A. 
Dreer, Inc., 386 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, 
features in their current catalogue. It has all 
the good points of the older kinds, in- 
cluding ease of culture in sunny well- 
drained soil, and in addition produces pure 
white, double flowers, two inches or more 
across, on two-foot stems from May until 
late July. All of which makes it a most 
important summer-blooming item of spec- 
tacular beauty and one that is easy enough 
for the casual gardener. 


(Continued on page 536) 








Garden Books ——— 
for Christmas 
ADAM'S PROFESSION 


And Its Conquest by Eve 
By Julian R. Meade 


“A new flavor among garden books, spicy, 
perfumed, aromatic with wit and good 
humor and mellow  irony.”—Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. Illus............ $2.50 


THE GARDENER'S 
SECOND YEAR 


By Alfred Bates 


The companion to Mr. Bates THE 
GARDENER’S FIRST YEAR, this 
book deals with perennials, bulbs, soil 
preparation, etc. Illus............ $ 








Send for a catalog of new books 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
114 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 








215 Victoria St., Toronto 
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tieiu G.own—Guaranteed-to-Bloom 
To acquaint you with our remarkable rose 
alues, we will send postpaid for only 
$1.00, 1—Ami Quinard, 1—Luxembourg, 
i—Red Radiance, 1—Pink Radiance, and 
1—Talisman rose bushes. Send today! 


Nauohton Farms. Box R30. Waxahachie, Tex. 











GARDEN 
MARKERS 


6” Aluminum Stake 
Mark with Pencil 
Weather Proof—Durable 
Christmas Gift Box 
40 for $1.00 
GARDEN LABEL COMPANY 


Wilton - - - 2 - - + Conn. 














“HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW?” 


“Nicely, thank you, for I turn to the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle to solve my garden problems.” 

Gardening is the sole interest of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the Natl. Assn. of Gardeners and the American 
Rock Garden Society, a fact which guarantees a 
high editorial standard. $2.00 a year. 25¢ a copy. 

Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 


XMAS GIFT 


For the man or woman who gardens, 
there can be no finer gift than the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. A_ useful gift 
that will bring renewed pleasure every 
month. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue New York City 
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ot AUXILIN 


Even difficult cuttings from plants, shrubs, trees root 
easily, quickly when Auxilin treated. (See photo- 
graph of American Holly rooted in 6 weeks.) You get 
more, larger, healthier, sturdier roots. Less disease. 
Faster maturity, earlier flowering, more profuse 
blooming—than from . No special skill or equip- 
ment needed. With graduated phial and full directions. 


‘NOW ON SALE at department stores, 
A U X | LI N your local seed and hardware stores, or 
send 50c for 1-6 oz. bo tle (will treat up 


to (00 cuttings) sent postpaid. Write to 
Dept. FG-5 PsgNNSYLVANIA CHEMICAL CoRP., Orange. 
New Jersey. or CHEMICALS LIMITED. Montreal. Canada. 
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A Vacuum Qtnanes 
Blanket for Gardens 


Yes, your garden meeds a blanket this 
winter to protect your plantsand shrubs 
from winter’s toll of death and injury. 
Protect your perennials, hedges and 
other plants with a mulch of Premier 
Peat Moss applied two or three inches 
deep after the ground freezes. 
Premier Peat Moss more than pays 
for itself in preventing winter-kill, and 
also can be used over again in the Spring 
to improve the porosity and absorbency 
of your soil. 

Premier Peat Moss is yvacuum- 
cleaned by a patented process. Its 
superior quality is proven by its lighter 
weight, its greater coverage per bale and 
the fact that it mever cakes due to 
its spongier, less decayed cell structure. 
Premier saves labor—lasts longer — 
gives better results. 

Write for FREE FOLDER showing 


HOW, WHEN, WHERE an d WHY 
to use Peat Moss for best results 


“Premier “Peat Moss Corporation 


150 Nassau St., New York City 
‘ 

Name 

Street —- 


City State 


PREMIER © 

















Pe at try the \e wonderful new 4 hormone, 
aye KAK SALVE 
Z\\V\ 76S made especially for amateur 
\\\\F~ \\ gardeners, It starts roots on 
ZX! DA the stems of many house and 
| ‘garden plants, The rooted part 
PP), makes a new plant, 
as # 1,00 postpaid in U.S.A., or 
Ae “\ send a 3¢ stamp for booklet, 
ah \ PHOTOY PRODUCTS, Bay Shore,N.Y. 








SLIPS 
you WWetin 


You can keep warm and com- 
fortable on winter's coldest days 
by wearing INDERA FIGURFIT 
(Coldpruf) Knit Princess Slips 
and Underskirts. Knit by a spe- 
cial process, these smartly 
styled slips lie smooth and close 
without bunching or crawling. 
Choice of beautiful colors in 
cotton, wool mixture, rayon and 
wool, 100% wool worsted, silk 
and worsted. Easy to launder, 
no ironing necessary. Exclusive 
STA-UP shoulder straps. 

Ask for INDERA FIGURFIT by 
name at your favorite store. Cor- 





rect sizes for Women, Misses, 
Children. 
Write for FREE Descriptive 


Catalog No.27 





INDERA MILLS COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S. A. 


Our Texas Letter 


HIS month of fullness and plenty, of 

growth and fruition, carries also a hint 
of haste in preparation for days of quiet 
and needed rest. It is the last call for 
putting precious roots in the soil to build 
for next spring’s bloom and plants in pots 
for the shelf near our easy chair to help 
in assuring quiet mind and nerves. 

Perhaps your Paperwhite Narcissus is 
already on the way but if you wish Freesias 
and Montbretias you can have these by 
potting and placing right where they are 
to bloom. They are very accommodating 
that way. A window of color may be ob- 
tained by the two plants, Strobilanthes 
dye rianus and Velvetplant (Gynura auran- 
tiaca), both more beautiful than any Coleus. 
The latter is covered with shimmering 
hairs like a veil. Both are outstanding and 
well worth growing. 

No window garden is complete without 
Amaryllis belladonna. Its umbels of deep 
pink lily-like flowers will keep you smiling 
even when you’re feeling cranky. They are 
easy to grow, only be sure to buy a bulb 
ready to bloom. Most florists handle them. 

Texas has been kind to the Amaryllis in 
old gardens for many years but today there 
is no one bulb that should be given place 
to more generously than the several varie- 
ties of this beautiful flower. A day’s drive 
to the Valley to see the Amaryllis garden 
of a thousand kinds will give your heart a 
thrill. You can buy first hand all the big 
bulbs you want for poreh door and _ beds 
on the lawn for next spring’s color. Go. 
Know this fine State. 

Just now I received some roots of wild 
Aquilegia from West ‘Texas that will give 
me red and yellow blooms. Wild flowers 
are a fad with me. I am also trying to 
start a hedge of Wild Holly from Texas 
woods. Here these should be set out in the 
fall and these are some needed pointers for 
success: Go to some low place where Wild 
Holly grows, dig the small trees, dip roots 
in thick mud and wrap in canvas to keep 
out air. In setting the tree be sure to set 
side to the North as it grew. Give a severe 
pruning back and with scissors clip off 
every green leaf. Do not tear these off as 
new buds will be ruined. All sap is needed 
in new root formation and leaves take this 
faster than roots can. Slips of Holly may 
also be rooted by using the new root-grow- 
ing Auxilin and Hormodin preparations. 
Great care is necessary. 

Let me go back a moment and beg that 
vou will get some bulbs of Colchicum and 
Cooperia for your windows. Plant five or 
six Cooperia in a six inch pot and_ set 
under the table for a few days to root, 
then bring to light, water well and Oh my! 
You'll just love the white bloom. Col- 
chicums may be set on the arm of your 
chair or on your desk. They bloom on air 
alone. Mine went with me from room to 
room last winter, 

The Rain-lily (Cooperia pecundulata) 
covers acres here and is a sheet of white 
after rains. They spring up from cattle 
tramped ground. 

Plant out lettuce now for Christmas 
garnish for meats and salads. Lettuce 
adores cool weather. Of course your gar- 
den is a picture by now and don’t carrots 
and radishes taste good after the long 
drouth?—Mrs. J. C. DARNELL, (Texas) 


—_— 


Another copy of FLowER GROWER in my 
hands and eagerly read from cover to cover. 
An ideal floral magazine. I have been a sub- 
scriber for several years and have every old 
copy filed away for future reference and 
help.—(Mrs.) D. M. Futon, (Corning, 
Towa.) 


Out-of-the-Ordinary 


(Continued from page 535) 


Goldenrod, Golden Wings 
( ,OLDENRODS are usually looked 


upon as weeds, and many of them 
are quite close to that category, but some 
are really decorative and deserve a place 
in gardens. Included among the latter 
are a number of native species, which 
2an not have attention now, and one 
splendid plant (Solidago vigaurea) from 
Europe. Golden Wings, seeds of which 
are listed in the current catalogue of 
Thompson & Morgan, Ipswich, England, 
is a named selection of the last named 
species. Plants resulting from seeds of 
this named form may not exactly dupli- 
cate the description of Golden Wings, 
which ealls for long sprays of bright 
yellow flowers on five-foot plants, but 
they will surely produce some excellent 
kinds which will be usefal in the border 
and as eut flowers. Seeds should be 
sown this fall or winter, as has been 
demonstrated in my garden after try- 
ing a number of times to germinate them 
from Spring sowings. 


An Out-of-Ordinary Vegetable 


UR food habits are so inflexible it 

is not easy to popularize a new vege- 
table and that is not my purpose anyway, 
but I should like to eall the attention of 
connoisseurs to a native Umbellifer, 
Carum oreganum, as a possible addi- 
tion to their list of out-of-ordinary vege- 
tables. Eaten raw, it has a pleasant 
nutty flavor; fried or boiled down in 
butter, it reminds one of carrots, yet it 
has something entirely its own. Carum 
gardneri and C. kelloggi are quite simi- 
lar in flavor, but seeds of the latter are 
rarely available in commercial channels. 
The first named is, however, listed among 
the current offerings of Rex. D. Pearce, 
Dept. Z., Merchantville, N. J. I find, 
though, that it is best to plant the seeds 
in Autumn where they are to mature, 
because, like most Umbellifers, they are 
rather slow to germinate. 


Burgundy Delphiniums 


OU may not want to sow the seeds 

now, but they may not be available 
later, so wisdom prompts immediate 
ordering. Agnes A. Wheeler, 6123 S.E. 
18th Ave., Portland, Oregon, is the origi- 
nator of this outstanding strain of Del- 
phiniums, which produces stately plants 
carrying large flowers of a rich wine 
color. This is an unusual item in an 
unusual elass of flowers and no doubt 
will attain wide popularity. 


“Dogzoft” 


OUR canine neighbors will clear out 
just as rapidly as the little tyke in 
the advertisement of the Bohlender Plant 
Chemicals, Ine., Tippecanoe City, Ohio, 
if you spray your plant material wit! 
their “Dogzoff.” More losses oceur among 
evergreens in winter and spring from dog 
visits than at any other time of the year. 
Be prepared with a supply of this harm- 

less, inoffensive repellant. 
C. W. Woop, ( Mich.) 
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| A Year of FLOWER GROWER 











ing world. Outstanding articles, news and 
events, authoritative contributors, attrac- 
tive illustrations have been combined to 


is more than ever the 


ideal Christmas eA 


tor your gardening friend = 


A EES 
FLOWER GROWER 











: x : ; Wet ot Shae 
Under the editorship of Leonard Barron, Your friends will be delighted with the yy” qe 
FLOWER GROWER in 1937 has achieved a helpful, stimulating tone of FLOWER 

new and wider recognition in the garden- Grower. They will love the intimate 


and personal discussions on flowers and 
gardening. The valuable pointers in every 


issue will assist them in making a better 








present a record of gardening progress. garden. 
ey . 
asi GIFT CARD 
A well kept, interest- An appropriate Christ- 
ing garden in a neigh- mas Gift Card ‘will be 
borhood stimulates emu- personally addressed to 


lations,  ‘Widli-qundoned each recipient, giving the 

> . name of the person send- 
communities are good ing the gift. The mailing 
places to live in. A of this card will be timed 





subscription to FLOWER to arrive just before 


EE 


FLOWER’ GROWER comes 


twelve times a year 


from this Christmas 


until next Christmas 


as constant as the good 


will your holiday card 


conveys. 


GROWER helps. 


Christmas. 











Last year more subscribers than ever be- 
fore gave FLOWER GROWER subscriptions 
to friends. This year we are giving our 
readers advance notice of Christmas rates. 
This assures you of unhurried service in 





The theme iarwenert 


FLOWER *“zs5= 
GROWER reso 


Your own subscription (new 


3 subscriptions (one year each) 
4 subscriptions (one year each) 





129 North Broadway 
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Special Christmas Rates 


2 subscriptions (one year each) 


Foreign postage $1.00 extra—Canadian postage—none 


Avoid that Last Minute Christmas Rush! 
Make up and mail your Gift List Now— 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


handling your gift instructions. Use the 
convenient Christmas order blank en- 
closed with this issue. Your gift problem 
will be made easier. Your friends will 
appreciate your thoughtfulness. 





or renewal) may be included 
IPRS a peerage $3.00 





Albany, N. Y. 
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NAA I be a little bit retrospective in 


this December number, for it is 
HE LO AV ER RO y \/ ER now a full year since the responsibility 
of editorial direction of the contents of 

this magazine was assumed? 
DECEMBER, 1937 Old friendships have been strength- 
Votume XXIV No. 12 | ened, new contacts have been made, and 
in many ways the experience of the past 
twelve months has been one of activating 
and inspiring associations. The help 
LEONARD BARRON, Editor and cooperation of old friends and new 
acquaintances in giving direction to the 
contents of the magazine have been a 
continual source of pleasure, and it is 
hoped has been reflected beneficially to 


CONTENTS the great multitude of other old time 
friends of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


To all those friends and readers of 











Cover Illustration.................+-..ssee sees: Winter Window Garden | Ti~ FLower Grower who have been 
en rere Page | kind enough to write to me, personally, 
I SN i av sid bins Savalacae-co eee. ; ex cebeneke es -__. 537 | letters from time to time both of inspira- 
tional help and constructive criticism I 
Frontispiece: Hyacinths in the Window Garden..... 5 citar de ta Rte lis 540 | again give my thanks with the full assur- 
, (Photograph—Herman G. Cuthbert) ance that a continuation of these letters 
Let the House Say — Merry Christmas!.............Grapys J. BRanpeNBurG 541 | will be as welcome as ever. It is my aim 
(Photograph—Aiken Nurseries ) to make this magazine the greatest aid 
Our Disappearing Native Holly.........................Eva Batrnon Lucas 542 | to the greatest number of readers, 
(Photograph—J. Horace McFarland Co.) and frank expressions and comments on 
Bulbs for Winter Windows......................Martan Curupert WaLKer 544 | its conduct and appearance are greatly 
_ (Photograph—Herman G. Cuthbert) welcomed indeed. And so, with this ex- 
Honor Roll of Debutante Dahlias............. -Leonarp Barron 545 | pression of appreciation for helpful aid 
in the past and the hope that I may 
Lachenalias or Wild Hyacinths for Indoors. _........Sanan V,. Coomps 549 | serve you all to better purpose in the 
(feepe—W. B. Wiser) future, may we all go on joyously into 

End-of-the-Year Rose Considerations........ ......J3. Horace McFartanp 550 | the new year. 
Cinerarias as Flower Gifts..... is -............GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 551 OLLOWING the precedent of the 
ee oe a ee last couple of years, we again present 
How I Succeed with Rhododendrons........ .........IpaA M. DurntIn 551 | a eritieal survey of the happenings in 
the world of Dahlias, as a special feature 

Garden Facts, Fakes and Philosophies... ... ise is ...M. G. Karns 552 | of this issue. 
, P During the past year the regular con- 
Orchids for the Amateur he -.eesease...NORMAN C, YaRIAN 553 | tributions of Dr. MeFarland on Roses: 
Se ee ee ; ‘ Professor Kaifs and Mrs. Julia Dillon 
Looks at Books....... ina ai .....EsTHER C. Grayson 555 | oy the current work of the month so 
teak ably supported by Mrs. Hartzog’s garden 
A Poppy Pilgrimage...... ee gee eT Leon H. LEONIAN 556 diary ; Mtr. Esson’s hints on growing 


plants in the greenhouse; Esther Gray- 


Tuberous-Rooted Begonias. . a ate a aoa + .-M. H. ScHRoepER 557 | <1)’. penetrating appraisals of books ; 
Christmas Tree Economy.................................DororHy BmpLe 558 Dorothy Biddle’s stimulating articles on 
‘iniianiepcthanitiaaay Minas the domestic uses of the flowers that 
ee eer ee ee Di ttitieanec THURLOW WEED 559 ag the garden; the Texas letter 
peicliasiniidacdaalinit “ | of Mrs. Darnell; the Oregon letter of 
Here’s A Good Tulip Tree iS catete eee, ......Mrs. RALPH BaKER 560 Mr. Edmunds; all these and a few other 
less steady features have helped to 
Growing Saxifrages in America... . _.......JSAMES E. Mrrcners 56) | *t#bilize our service to the large multi- 
tude of readers, and will continue to do 
Limberlost Cabin and Wildflower Woods................ ANASTASIA CLoruteR 562 | 5° 1” the coming season. 
(Photographs by the author) 
Timely Suggestions for the Month ee owas M. G. Karns 564 Bese December number is replete with 
matters of current seasonal interest— 
December in Southern Gardens......... _.JuLIA Lester DILLon 565 | Preparations for the great Christmas 
festival, plants for the house; indoor 
What’s Going On in the Clubs and Societies Marion P. Toomas 566 | decorations, ete. You will enjoy it. 


Queries and Answers Department 569 AND speaking of plants in the house, 


news comes of the publication of 








Record of a Growing Garden.............. ...........Martie A. HArtzog 574 | a new practiea! book, “Gardening In- 
doors,” from the joint pens of two 
Inside the Little Greenhouse................... oes ceeeseee.. J. G. Esson 576 | authors equally well-known to the readers 
of THE FLower Grower, Esther Gray- 
NN ced re Ck blk HEE be ae .-Mrs. J. C. Darnett 576 | son and F. F. Rockwell. It appears 
appropriately at this season of indoor 
Things Out-of-the-Ordinary....... ee rs ee ee a ......-C. W. Woop 583 | activity. 
CHAS. M. WINCHESTER, JR., Business Manager FRANK A. HopGES, JR., Advertising Manager GEORGE D. ELWELL, Circulation Manager 


asi Business Office: Albany, N. Y. Editorial and Advertising Offices: 2049 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
oe tg | by’J. B. Lyon Company, 99-129 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Ontered as second class matter at the Post Office 
at Albany, N. Y., under act of March 8, 1879. Subscription price: U. S., Canada, Mexico, Central and South America $2.00 per year. 
Other foreign countries $3.00 per year. (Copyright 1937 by J. B. Lyon Company) ; 




















The Readers’ Own Corner 


Embarrassment of Riches? 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 

My subscription is expiring and that I 
may save you the inconvenience of further 
notice I am notifying you in advance that 
I do not intend to renew. My reason for 
this decision is that I do not find it suf- 
ficiently interesting or helpful to have so 
many short articles on too many subjects 
in each issue— * * *, (Mass.) 


To the Editor of The Flower 


DO not think any one person can tell 

a paper what they should print. Each 
person has his preferences. Out here in the 
middle-west where we cannot get to flower 
shows or have garden clubs, we like best the 
simple helps and instructions you give so 
much and so well. We want to know how 
to do things, and we want definite instruc- 
tions about them.—(Mrs.) R. J. DUNCOMB, 
( Minn.) 


Grower: 


Preventative Doesn’t Work 
To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


ARDEN advisors say to plant Nastur- 

tiums amongst Cucumber and other 
vines subject to louse trouble. This past 
summer [I raised the finest collection of 
choice Nasturtiums which I ever grew, and 
of course could vision blue ribbons as the 
variety and quality seemed perfection. 
Then! in moved a caravan, colony, herd or 
flock of the lousiest lice there ever were. 
They covered the stems and ate the flow- 
ers! Only after a hard rain weeks later 
did the plants revive at all and put forth a 
few sickly blossoms. This result was so 
disappointing and likewise convincing that 
there could be no preventive in planting 
them amongst the cucumbers.—Mrs. FRANK 
BARRETT, (N. Y.) 


American vs. Imported Gladiolus 
Varieties 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


HE current visit of the famous Gladio- 

lus breeder, Mr. Pfitzer to the United 
States brings up the old question: Are 
the best Gladiolus varieties imported from 
overseas or indigenous? 

Of course, there is no real answer. Fine 
new varieties are not a monopoly of any 
country or any breeder. Pfitzer has given 
us Maid of Orleans, Wurtembergia, Pele- 
grina, Aida, and many others equally fine 
and adaptable... Far off Australia and New 
Zealand have contributed the spectacular 
pink Miss New Zealand, and showy gray 
Marmora, smoky Our Selection, floriferous 
salmon pink Edith Robson and Giant Red. 
Mair in Scotland sent us Queen Mary and 
several others. But the greatest present 
day Gladiolus, salmon pink Picardy, is 
Canadian, and Blue Admiral, Minuet, 
Heredity, Golden Dream, Betty Mittall, and 
scores of other headliners of undivided 
recognition are of American origin. We 
may conclude then, that merit in the Gladio- 
lus is where we find it. The breed of the 


modern Gladiolus, though derived from 
South African ancestors, is now _ inter- 
national, and the best now may arise as 
readily in one quarter of the globe as 


another. So we do well to keep our eyes 
open, and to disregard national boundaries, 
neither specially lauding nor ignoring the 
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enthusiasms of the importers for the new 
things from overseas.—(Dr.) Forman T. 
McLean, New York Botanical Garden, 
Bronx Park, New York, N. Y. 


Triumphs in the City 
To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


| Fee very sorry to have neglected the 
magazine, but I am a vagabond wander- 
ing around the country, decorating 
churches and painting all kinds of saints, 
so I was very seldom home. But from now 
on I shall be in New York, where t have 
a little garden full of pest caterpillars, 
ants, flies, and butterflies (in the city!), 
hunting and cursing at them. There are 
so many plant lice and so much soot from 
the smokestacks, that my poor gold fish, 
which I keep in a little pool, have to use 
eyeglasses to look through the film of 
dirt, which accumulates during the night. 
Some plants are coming nicely, some suf- 


fering. Lilacs never bloom, leaves crum- 
ple. Rock garden plants are O.K. Ger- 
aniums are poor and have a very short 
life. Roses are O. K. Hollyhocks, Snow 
balls, Petunias, Irises, find a very good 
home here. Other summer plants prosper 
also. I have been nursing a Grape vine 


for ten years now, but I still have to buy 
grapes. I have black and white striped 
caterpillars eating the life out of those 
poor grapes. 

Telling you all my miseries, I feel com- 





pelled to order your magazine, and am 
enclosing one year’s subscription.—Lovuis 


Rona, (N. Y:) 


The Strawberry Barrel 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


oe ce August FLowEerR Grower, I 
am interested in your instructions on 
Strawberry barrel culture. It is not new, 
it has the same origin and reason as the 
espalier, economy of space and increase 
of yield for a limited place. A French 
gardener is almost uncanny in his ability 
to grow something out of most unexpected 
places, even thatch roofs, a favorite place 
for Irises in Brittany and Normandy. I 
have done barrel culture successfully in my 
early amateur days when my “farm” was 
only-a 50 x 175 ft. city lot in Indianapolis. 
Your planting instructions differ from my 
practice in the fact that the holes were 
just wide enough to hold the neck of the 
plants. These were planted from the inside 
as the barrel was being filled. Thus the 
roots can be spread and there is no danger 
of soil being washed out. The holes were 
eight inches apart around the barrel and 
each tier six inches apart, holes staggered. 
The barrel was set on four or five bricks 
so that it could be turned around a few 
inches every two or three days to allow 
an even distribution of sun all around the 
barrel—J. H. Nicotas, (N. Y.) 


Regal Lily Vigor 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


OMMENTING on your discussion of 

Regal Lily on page 435. In all the 
discussion of the Regal Lily I have read, 
and there has been oodles of it, I have 
never seen reference to the fact that Regals 
are usually grown from seed, and seedling 
Lilies vary infinitely. I have seen hun- 
dreds of thousands of them growing in 
fields, and it is almost impossible to find 


two alike. Some of them are 30 inches 
high, some of them four feet, some of them 
have one or two blooms, some of them 
have 30 or 40. The blooms are sometimes 
symmetrically placed on the stalk, and fre- 
quently clustered in a most unattractive 
manner. From bulbs producing a few 
blooms it is impossible to make them pro- 
duce many blooms by any kind of feeding. 
To get large heads of bloom it is neces- 
sary to select the bulbs producing large 
heads of bloom. I have made a little start 
at selecting superior specimens and then 
propagating them vegetatively so they will 
all be uniform. Manifestly the Regal can 
never become a satisfactory forcing Lily un- 
til we get stocks which will perform uni- 
formly under greenhouse handling. This is 
my purpose. It will probably take years to 
accomplish it. I go into fields where these 
Lilies are grown by the thousand and at 
blooming time select the few specimens 
which approximate my ideal. I then grow 
these and reselect. I have not yet found 
one which is entirely satisfactory for my 


purpose, though every Regal Lily is a 
very fascinating garden specimen. I’ve dis- 


tributed Regal Lily bulbs and seed to thou- 
sands of customers over a period of twenty 
years, and for years have followed the 
practice of sending a packet of this seed 
to anyone who will write and ask for it. 
—Jor Smiru, (Washington) 


Flower Facts From Florida 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 
'. a winter’s stay in Florida, I was able 
to get a glimpse of some peculiar facts 
about the floral status in the Miami re- 
gion. As to the native flora, I was sur- 
prised to find some hardy species we have 
in New York and Michigan equally at home 
beneath the sub-tropical sun. 
Royal Fern, Virginia Creeper, and a 
score of other kinds flourished as abun- 
dantly as in the North. Among the na- 


tives that could be used commercially 
were Arrowroot, Huckleberry, Florida 
Brake and Smilax. At a banquet I at- 


Austrian Pine 
with 


tended at the Biltmore, 
sprigs bearing cones .and covered 
bronze were used as place favors. 

As my stay was at a nursery I had 
the pleasure of noting how propagation 
of different plants was so easy. Some 
writers in THE FLOWER GROWER have dis- 
cussed the Bird-of-Paradise flower. Now 
here is an example where the scientific 
name is so vital for understanding what 
people are talking about. From the men- 
tion of seeds I presume the flower alluded 
to is the one that is included in the pea 
family. This is Poinciana pulcherrima, 
also known in Florida as Barbados Pride 
or Flower Fence. There is also the other 
species, gillesi. The first named has red 
and yellow crimped flowers. 

Now Strelitzia reginae is also called the 
Bird-of-Paradise flower. This belongs to 
the Banana family. It has orange and blue 
(or purple) blooms. 

It would surprise the lady who was so 
patient with her plants to see how quickly 
this Barbados Pride comes along in Florida. 
Nearly all stock in the nurseries there is 
grown from cuttings. Someone inquired 
in THE FLOWER GROWER about Peachblow 
Hibiscus. Cuttings with about 4 buds are 
inserted in sharp sand and in about a 
week’s time are rooted. Tin cans are used 
quite extensively in Miami in place of pots. 
After shifting the rooted cutting to a 
small can it flowers in a short time. 

It is this ease of propagation that, in the 
many nurseries around the City, makes 
prices very low.—ULysses R. PERRINE, 
Mich. 

(Continued on page 568) 
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HYACINTHS IN THE WINDOW GARDEN 


The time of bloom of bulbs will vary considerably according to the size 
end type of bulb selected. This photograph illustrates the differences in 
speed of different types of Hyacinths all planted on the same date, all 
water-grown. On the left the Mammoth or Exhibition type of Hyacinth. 
In the center French-Romans, the quickest to respond and come into 
bloom. Qn the right Miniature Dutch. The different types are discussed 
in detail on page 548 of this issue. “The Miniature Dutch-Roman strain 
offers compact small flower spikes that are the same form, but more 
refined than the giant Hyacinths used for bedding. These miniatures 
are especially satisfactory when forced and are in named strains that 
supply red, dark blue. deep rose and yellow. These are gay and needed 
colors. They require about three weeks longer than the French- 
Roman type” 
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